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BELL MUSIC. 

THE subject of bells has been justly described as one of 
great fascination. They are largely connected with 
religious rites, but they have also played a part in 
historical events and in social ceremonies. There was 
the curfew bell, introduced by William the Conqueror, 
the sounding of which at eight o'clock in the evening 
was the signal for extinguishing all lights. Then it was 
the sounding of the great toesin which gave the signal 
for the terrible St. Bartholomew massacre of the 
Huguenots in 1571. And it may be noted with regard 
to Nelson, whose name has recently been so prominent, 
that his triumph and death at Trafalgar were cele- 
brated at Chester, the former by a merry peal, the 
latter by one alternate deep toll. 

Again, with regard to the subject of music, with 
which this paper is specially connected, a long list might 
be drawn up of works in which bell notes are introduced 
or in which they are imitated. Bells play a part in 
La Ronde du Sabbat of Berlioz’s “Symphonie Fan- 
tastique,” Wagner's “ Parsifal,” Tschaikowsky’s “1812” 
overture, also in Sullivan’s “Golden Legend.” 

There are ever so many songs referring to bells, and 
especially Christmas bells. To mention only two speci- 
mens : There is Wallace’s familiar “ Bellringer,” and the 
popular setting by Gounod of Tennyson’s “ Ring out, 
wild bells.” ‘Then there are pianoforte pieces : the old, 
familiar “ Les Cloches du Monastére” by Lefébure-Wély, 
the solemn bell tones in Chopin's Funeral March, the 
characteristic ‘“ Glockengeliute” of Grieg, to which 
ae | others couid be added. 

e turn, however, to church bells, and note that the 
uses to which they have been put are secular as well as 
sacred. They rang when at harvest time the ingathering 
was completed ; when a nobleman or peer of the realm 
passed through any parish ; and they also commemorated 
the escape of Parliament from the gunpowder plot, the 
“martyrdom of King Charles,” the restoration of 
Charles IL, victories by land and sea innumerable ; and 
it is even said that when cock-fighting was in fashion a 
peal was rung—where is not stated—to celebrate the 
victory of some bird of local fame. Then up to at least 
1879 a “pancake” bell was rung at the church of a 
village in Yorkshire. 

any are the religious uses of bells, as the following 
names show :—The Ave Maria, Vesper, Compline, 
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Sanctus, Passing, etc. As to the bell ringing at 
Christmas.and at the New Year, it may be regarded as 
partly secular, partly religious, 

One of the commonest uses is that of summoning 
people to church, for, as the old rhyme says :— 

“To call the folk to church in time 
We chime.” 
Mention of the church bell cannot but bring to mind 
the famous Goethe poem, Die windelnde Glocke, eon: 
cerning the little boy who would not go to church, a 
poem so admirably set to music by Schumann. 

And not only were bells used to ring folk to church, 
but to ring them out of it. It was called the “ Leaving 
off,” or sometimes the “ Pudding,” bell, because it served 
as a hint to the good wives at home to make ready for 
a soer. There are many interesting details concerning 
the tells of churches all over the kingdom, and to begin 
on such a subject is somewhat perilous Just one or two 
references to ‘particular churches may, however, confirm 
our statement. The bells of St. Michael’s, Cornhill, 
were celebrated at a very early period. In 1430 a sixth 
bell was added to the peal of five; and Stow, in his 
Survey, tells us that it was then accounted “the best 
ring of bells for harmony and sweetness of tone in 
England.” 

The bells of Shoreditch Church were, at an early 
period, much esteemed for their melody; and Queen 
Elizabeth, in her journeys from Hatfield to London, 
seldom failed, it is recorded, to stop and “listen to and 
con:mend the music of the bells.” 

In a Rawlinson manuscript in the Bodleian Library 
we read of the church at New Woodstock, St. Mary 
Magdalen, that it has “fine chimes, set by Mr. Purcel to 
the tune of Brittons strike home.” Then Wren’s Church 
of St. Clement Danes has a set of chimes which play 
the “Old Hundredth Psalm,” “ Hanover,” and the tune 
“ Lass o’ Gowrie.” On the subject of church bells and 
chimes whole columns, indeed, could be filled. 

But quite recently the chimes of St. Mary-le-Bow, in 
Chea side, have attracted attention. The bells of this 
church are thus mentioned in 7'he Gentleman’s Magazine 
for 1762:—“*On his Majesty's twenty-fifth birthday 
famous new bells at Bow Church, the finest in England 
were rung for the first time.” 

The “ Whittington Chimes,” known as the “City 
tune,” have long been celebrated. There are two form 
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of the old melody, and Sir Charles Villiers Stanford has 
recently reset the tune. ¥ : 

The art of music was regarded by ancient writers as 
a gift from the gods, and after the advent of Christianity 
its celestial origin was still maintained. On an old puppet- 
showman’s bill mention is made of a “little opera” 
called “The Old Creation of the World,” in which, among 
other things, are seen “six angels ringing of bells,” so 
that the same idea prevailed respecting bell music. 

These few scattered remarks on bell lore may perhaps 
be accepted as appropriate, for ere many days have 
passed will be heard “ The merry, merry bells of Yule.” 


PERFORMANCE OF BEETHOVEN’S 
‘“*LEONORE” AT BERLIN. 


On the theatre bill of the Berlin Opera for the 
20th of November was announced Beethoven’s 
‘ Leonore,” to be given in this city “for the first 
time.”’ The work in question was the opera pro- 
<iuced at the Theater an der Wien, Vienna, on the 
26th of November, 1805, under the title “ Fidelio ; 
oder, Die eheliche Liebe.” The French army was 
in possession of the city, and the public was far 
too pre-occupied to take any interest in the new 
work; while it was evident, from the notices 
which appeared at the time, that the music was 
beyond the comprehension even of the pro- 
fessional critics. Beethoven not only spoke 
of it as “Leonore,” but thus entitled the 
pianoforte score which was published in 1810. 
One particular reference to it deserves note. In 
a letter to Charles Neate, dated April 19th, 1817, 
the composer says: “It is possible that the opera 
may be in London, just as it was at the begin- 
ning; it must then have been stolen, but in 
theatre matters such a thing can scarcely be 
avoided.” 

An opera, “Léonore; ou, L’Amour _ con- 
jugal,”’ libretto by J. N. Bouilly, was produced at 
the Théatre Feydeau, Paris, in 1798, while six 
years later Ferdinand Paér’s setting of the same 
libretto translated into Italian, and entitled 
“ Leonora, ossia L’Amor conjugale,’”’ was produced 
at Dresden. Beethoven is reported, though in- 
correctly, to have said to the Italian composer: 
“Your opera pleases me ; I should like to set it to 
musie.”’ hbo, he did take the opera, i.e. he 
did make use of the libretto prepared for him 
from the French by Sonnleithner, the secretary 
of the Theater an der Wien. 

The three scores by Gaveaux, Paér, and Beet- 
hoven were admirably summed up by Hector 
Berlioz: “La premiére est d’une faiblesse ex- 
tréme, la seconde & peine une cuvre de talent, et 
la troisiéme une ceuvre de génie.”’ The last 
alone concerns us at the present. In 1805 Beet- 
hoven’s opera was only performed three times, 
and then came the celebrated meeting at Prince 
Lichnowsky’s, which lasted from seven in the 
evening until one o’clock, when after a violent 
discussion the composer consented to withdraw 
certain numbers, and to make numerous cuts in 
the rest of the work. This was done, and the 
opera, revived the following year (1806), seemed 
to have a chance of success, when Beethoven, be- 
lieving that he was not receiving his proper share 
of the receipts, flew into a violent passion with 
Baron Braun, and would not listen to.reason ; 








his score, at his own request, was returned to him, 
and no more heard about the opera until 1814, 
when the work assumed the form by which it is 
now known. 

So far as we gather from the composer’s sketch 
books, the more he worked at a composition, the 
better he made it. But in the case of his opera, 
there was not, however, steady progress. Some 
of the changes made in 1814 were undoubtedly 
improvements, but the revision for 1806, consisting 
almost entirely of cuts, was practically forced upon 
him by his friends, although some few of these 
were not unreasonable. ; 

The original score of 1805 was set aside by 
Beethoven as of no practical use, yet, as we know 
from words addressed to Schindler towards the 
close of his life, he loved the work which had 
caused him so many annoyances, and expressed 
a desire that the original version should be pre- 
served. A large portion of it came into the pos- 
session of Schindler; as for the rest, it was scat- 
tered in various directions. Great geniuses, how- 
ever, have ardent worshippers, and of Beethoven 
Dr. Erich Prieger is one of the most enthusiastic. 
The latter has long been known for his researches 
in all matters pertaining to Beethoven and his 
art-work, and about a quarter of a century ago 
he resolved to try and restore the old “ Leonore ”’ 
music just as it was given in 1805; but this neces- 
sitated many journeys and much hard work. 
Success, however, at length crowned his efforts. 
By hunting here and there he discovered manu- 
scripts and even autographs, and so he was able 
to offer the complete score of the first version to 
the Royal Opera of Berlin, where, as stated above, 
the work was given for the first time in Berlin, 
also for the first time on any stage since 1805. 

To enter into detail respecting the differences 
between it and the version of 1814 would, to be 
clear and interesting, require music type. It is 
so easy to talk of music when illustrations are at 
hand; so difficult to do so without their aid. 
Only a general bird’s-eye view of the matter can 
be here attempted. Two numbers, a trio and a 
duet, were already withdrawn in 1806, and not re- 
stored in the later version of 1814. Both move- 
ments would now be merely considered as hind- 
rances to the dramatic action, and even among 
those, a century ago, who appreciated the master 
there were some who entertained the same 
opinion. The most notable differences occur in 
what in 1805 was the third act, but now the 
second (before the numbers cut out, as just men-’ 
tioned, the opera was given in three acts); one 
being the ending of Florestan’s aria, which as 
music is wonderful, and with regard to the 
dramatic situation far more appropriate than 
that with which opera-goers are familiar. Then 
the duet between Leonore and Florestan is 
materially extended and much more exciting. The 
third is the Prayer in complete form for soli, 
voices and choruses—one of the most impressive 
restorations. But besides notable changes, there 
are a thousand and one differences which, though 
small, are full of interest. 

The “ Leonore’’ may have its weak pages, but it 
has others which will well stand comparison with 
the best in “Fidelio.” A long period, it is true. 
elapsed between the first and the last version of 
the opera; yet already in 1805 Beethoven was 
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at the zenith of his powers. Some advanced musi- 
cians who look down on “Fidelio” may consider 
a revival of the work in its first form a matter in- 
teresting only to antiquarians. But to those who 
admire “ Fidelio.” this revival will make a strong 
appeal; it contains music which, perhaps even 
more so than that of “ Fidelio ” came straight from 
Beethoven’s heart. 

With regard to the performance of the work at 
Berlin, there is really no interest in giving a de- 
tailed notice. There were weak points in it, yet it 
was quite good enough to give the hearers a real 
idea of Beethoven’s music and dramatic in- 
tentions. And with regard to some of the short- 
one every allowance must be made for the 
difficulties of the vocal parts for both Leonore and 
Florestan, especially the former. Those who have 
read the story of the production of the opera at 
Vienna a hundred years ago will remember the 
angry scenes which took place between the com- 
poser and the interpreters of his work. Beethoven 
was very obstinate, and would change nothing; 
but as the performance of “ Leonore” showed, the 
writing at times for the voices is most ungrateful. 
The reproduction of the work at Berlin is an event 
of historical importance, so that the cast shall be 
given in full. It was as follows:—Leonore was 
impersonated by Frau Plaichinger, and Marzelline 
by Frau Herzog. The réles of Florestan, Rocco, 
Don Pizarro, and Don Fernando were taken by 
Messrs. Kraus, Hoffmann, and Griswold _re- 
spectively. The performance was under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Richard Strauss, who no doubt 
thought some of the music very old-fashioned ; but 


for him, anything before Liszt and Wagner perhaps 


appears more or less rococo. 
with much ability. 
were new. 


He, however, conducted 
All the scenery and the costumes 
J. 8.8. 


NORFOLK AND NORWICH MUSICAL 
FESTIVAL. 


Tue twenty-eighth festival, held in the ancient city of 
Norwich at the end of October (25-28), was devoted 
almost exclusively to British music. Fifteen native 
composers conducted their own works, some of which 
had been expressly written for the occasion; and in 
addition Arthur Sullivan was represented by his 
“Merchant of Venice” Masque and two songs. 
Whether it was altogether wise to draw up such a 
scheme may be open to question. Anyhow, it was one 
of considerable interest, and the fact that it was framed 
by the conductor, Mr. Alberto Randegger, Italian by 
birth, deserves note. The first work was Sir Charles 
Villiers Stanford’s “ Te Deum ” Op. 66, produced at the 
Leeds Musical Festival in 1898. Of the skill and 
restraint displayed in the music there can be no question. 
The fine workmanship at once arrests attention, and thus 
it seems as if intellect prevailed at the expense of 
emotion. Judgment, however, on the work should not 
be hastily formed, for, as in the case of Bach where 
science hides,‘as it were, the quality which really makes 
his music so great and impressive, it is only when the 
skilful workmanship is properly viewed asa means and 
not as an end, that one gets at the heart of his learned 
scores. And without elaiming for Stanford equality with 
Bach, the same may be said of his music. The perform- 
ance, a fine one, was followed by Mendelssohn’s “ Hymn 
of Praise.” At the head of the evening’s miscellaneous 
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programme stood Sir Frederick Bridge’s overture, 
“Morte d’Arthur,” the poetic basis derived from 
Tennyson’s poem. ‘The music is interesting both as 
regards letter and spirit; it was written about twenty 
years ago, and was well worth reviving. The epilogue 
from Browning’s “Ferishtah’s Fancies,” “Oh Love—no 
Love,” by Mr. Granville Bantock, possesses many excellent 
qualities ; there is the right atmosphere, fine orchestral 
colouring and able writing, and yet the impression 
created is not really strong. Mr. 8. Coleridge-Taylor 
was represented by tive choral ballads, words by Long- 
fellow, three of which (Nos. 2, 4, and 5) were expressly 
written for the festival. With a Longfellow poem this 
talented composer won fame, and again he has soug!.t 
inspiration from the same poet. Comparisons are 
perhaps somewhat unjustly described as odious ; anyhow, 
in certain cases they are inevitable. In his “Scenes 
from ‘Hiawatha,’” especially the first two sections, the 
vivid rhythms, varied colouring, and true poetic feeling 
gave life and strength to the music. The composer was 
inspired by his subject. In these choral ballads the 
same hand, the same means may be traced, and yet only 
in one number, and in a few places in the others, does he 
make a direct appeal. The one exception is “The 
Quadroon Girl,” for baritone solo and female chorus. 
In the setting of this pathetic ballad Mr. Taylor has 
shown that he can still use the gifts which he possesses 
to good purpose. It must not be imagined from what 
has been said that the other numbers are devoid of 
interest, but only that for the most part they show the 
style rather than the soul of the man. 

Of Sir Alexander Mackenzie’s orchestral ballad, “ La 
Belle Dame sans Merci,” an admirable specimen of pro- 
gramme music, it need only be recorded that it was 
extremely well played, and though it came nearly at the 
end of a very long programme, was listened to with 
marked attention. 

Mr. Joseph Holbrooke’s five Bohemian poems for 
baritone and orchestra proved very satisfactory. The 
composer, as is well known, is not lacking in talent, but 
sometimes there is a want of spontaneity in his music, 
while at other times there are traces of exaggeration. 
In these settings there is skill and character, but nothing 
laboured. In No. 3, ‘‘ Ere your beauty,” there is charm 
and refinement, while in No. 4, “The story of a drum,” 
of which the words as well as the music are by Mr. Hol- 
brooke, both the design and the colouring are effective. 
The programme included two pleasing songs, “Sea 
Wrack ” and “ Bonfires,” with clever orchestral accom- 
paniment by Mr. Hamilton Harty. 

Thursday morning was devoted to Sir Edward Elgar’s 
“The Apostles,” a work which, judging from the many 
performances given of it, is growing in favour, despite 
the solemnity of the subject and the severity of the 
music. The rendering of the work was impressive ; and 
the soloists, the Misses Agnes Nicholls and Muriel Foster, 
and Messrs. John Coates, Robert Bradford, Andrew 
Black, and Ffrangcon-Davies, entered thoroughly into 
the spirit of their respective parts. 

The chief feature of the programme on Thursday 
evening was Sir Hubert H. Parry’s setting of Browning's 
“ Pied Piper of Hamelin,” for tenor and baritone soli, 
chorus and orchestra. There has been for some time a 
tendency with composers to select for treatment works of 
a serious and sometimes of a very gloomy kind. For this 
there may be a reason: bright, joyous subjects do not, 
perhaps, offer equal opportunities for harmonic colouring, 
1.e., for music making a strong appeal to the emotions. Sir 
Hubert in short songs has down that he can deal suc- 
cessfully with the light as well as with the lofty, and the 
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present work gives good proof of his ability to set a 
humorous poem of comparatively large compass with equal 
felicity, and, considering the opportunities for develop- 
ment of thematic material, with greater skill. His 
“ Hamelin” music is full of life and frolic, but also solid 
work, The art is admirably concealed, and that is why 
the music is so satisfactory ; it will gain, not lose, by 
repeated hearing. The solo parts were sung by Messrs. 
Ben Davies and Ffrangcon-Davies, and in a manner 
which added to the general merriment. 

The programme included a well written scena, “ Sir 
Launcelot and Queen Guinevere,” by Mr. Herbert 
Bunning ; Sir Edward Elgar’s Introduction and Allegro, 
Op. 47, Mr. A. Hervey’s characteristic tone-poem, “In the 
East,” and two clever canons for female voices by Mr. F. 
Corder. 

On the Friday morning was performed Dr. H. Walford 
Davies’s earnest “Everyman” overture, while the evening 
programme included German’s stirring “ Welsh Rhap- 
sody,” and Dr. F. H. Cowen’s ingenious setting of 
Cowper’s famous “ John Gilpin ” ballad. 

Signor Luigi Mancinelli, whose oratorio “ Isaias” was 
produced here in 1887, contributed to the festival a 
cantata entitled “St. Agnes.” Though not a work of 
strong inspiration, it contains refined melodies, expressive 
harmonies, and excellent scoring, a branch in which the 
distinguished Covent Garden conductor has had wide 
experience. 

It is impossible, without exceeding reasonable space, 
to render proper justice to all who took part in the 
festival ; space, however, will only allow of a few words. 
The choir, admirably trained by Dr. A. H. Mann, gave 
great satisfaction; the voices were of good quality, 
and the singers sang with intelligence and heartiness. 
The solo vocalists: Madame Albani, the Misses 
Perceval Allen and Agnes Nicholls, Ada Crossley, 
Mildred Jones, Muriel Foster, and Messrs. Ben Davies, 
John Coates, Andrew Black, Robert Radford, and D. 
Ffrangeon-Davies, besides taking part in the choral 
works, sang solos, and they all well deserved the warm 
welcome with which they were received. Dr. Bunnett 
presided efficiently at the organ, and Mr. Fritz Kreisler’s 
renderings of concertos by Bach and Max Bruch were 
highly appreciated. 

As fifteen composers conducted their works, Mr. 
Randegger’s duties were comparatively light, but what 
he had to do was well done. Though advancing in years, 
he is still full of energy and enthusiasm. 


THE HISTORY OF THE ORCHESTRA. 


By J. F. Rowzornam, M.A., Author of “The History 
of Music.”’ 


Tue history of the orchestra has not been a history of growth, 
but a history of experiment. The development of the orchestra 
has proczeded not by the accumulation of forces, but by the 
refinement of selection. Because we find Wagner and Berlioz 
using larger orchestras than their predecessors, we are not to 
think that the addition of instruments has been a step forward 
in the orchestra’s development, or that these composers them- 
selves thought so. They use their new instruments for the 
production of special effects, and they certainly do noi proceed 
on the assumption that the multiplication of more and more 
instruments is the means necessary to advance the orchestra to 
a new and higher stage of excellence. 
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The very earliest accounts which we have of an orchestra 
represent it as numerically larger than, or at least quite as large 
as, the ordinary orchestra of to-day. At Rome in the time of the 
early Cresars we have very detailed accounts of the theatrical 
orchestra of the great Roman theatres, so far as the number 
of the performers is concerned, and likewise the instruments 
they played on, The orchestra consisted, we read, of flutes 
pipes, trumpets, large lyres, bagpipes, gongs, cymbals, 
castanets, shell cymbals, and foot castanets. ‘hat we may be 
under no misapprehension about the numbers of the performers, 
our authority adds, ‘‘ Some of the musicians played on flutes, 
others on pipes, others on cymbals, others on lyres,” and so on: 
so that if we give only the limited number of three players 
apiece to each sort of instrument this raises the aggregate to 
thirty. 

But further consideration will raise it still higher, for 
in the first place the large proportion of instruments of 
percussion in the above list would require more than an equal 
number of players on the wind and strin instruments. 
to balance them, And probably we should not do wrong 
if we assigned to the former six players apiece, instead 
of three, thereby raising the aggregate to forty-five. 
But further information from the same authority will 
carry this aggregate still higher, for in speaking of the 
trumpets later on he informs us that the trumpet-players stood 
in a large open space in front of the stage, not on the stagé 
itself like the a musicians. And he adds, ‘‘that large 
open y saa was thronged with trumpeters”’ (indicating at least. 
some dozens of trumpeters alone), while ‘‘ every kind of pipe 
and musical instrument pealed from the stage.” 

This at least implies a great band of instrumentalists 
numerically as large as, and very likely much larger than, a full 
modern orchestra. It is riot our purpose to enter at great 
length and detail into the question of the numbers here, but 
merely to assert the fact of the existence of very large 
orchestras at an exceedingly early period in history. What 
we are especially concerned with is the composition of those 
orchestras and the method of playing. Their composition was 
probably exceedingly loose, a one or two great 
divisions ran through them, for we certainly cannot think of 
them all playing the air, and the instruments were grouped in 
one or other division with arbitrary freedom. 

Leaving out of consideration, for the same reason, the 
great orchestras with organ accompaniment employed in Con- 
stantinople, the next specific instances of orchestras are the 
bands of minstrels employed by the troubadours. The date 
would be about the beginning of the twelfth century onwards. 
The instruments played by these minstrels were lutes, violins, 
pipes, bagpipes, harps, guitars, psalteries, little organs, tam- 
bourines, sackbuts, and rebecks. They were employed in all 
sorts of combinations, and the question of numbers in the 
various bands was a very elastic one, probably depending on 
the state of the troubadour's purse who engaged the minstrels 
to render his compositions, The troubadours wrote in good 
three-part harmony. We shall, therefore, probably be right 
in assuming that the instruments were grouped in three 
divisions according to their pitch, and played loosely in their 
several parts without any regard to their peculiar charac- 
teristics. The size of the bands varied ; and the state of the 
orchestra at this period of history probably resembled that of a 
‘scratch ” chorus uowadays, where as many people as 
possible are got together to render a piece of choral music, but 
where one of the parts is sometimes entirely missing. 

Such, probably, remained the state of things for several 
centuries; as late as the sixteenth century, in the year 1581, 
we have accounts of an orchestra composed with similar in- 
congruity, on the occasion of the marriage of the Duc de 
Joyeuse. The instruments employed were flutes, hautboys, 
cornets, trombones, violoncellos, lutes, harps, flageolets, and. 
violins, That as many as forty instrumentalists were in this 
orchestra, and played simultaneously, we know from the fact 
that such is the number of musicians specified whose duty it was 
to play at the entrance of the god Jupiter in the pageant. 
These forty were perhaps the complete ensemble ; perha: 
there was a still larger number in forty, some of the. 
musicians taking part with their instruments as actors in the 
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tformance. At any rate, we know that there were forty, 
and that in addition to playing all together, they were at times 
divided into groups, the lutes, harps and flutes playing alone 
at one time, the violins at another. 

About twenty years after this date, we have the first 

indication of an attempt to specialise an orchestral instrument. 
It was in an oratorio written by Emilio del Cavaliere, and 
produced at Rome in 1600, that directions were given by the 
composer that the violin should accompany the soprano singer 
throughout the oratorio. The orchestra employed was a small 
one, probably because the place of performance was a church, 
and the discriminating composer chose his instruments with 
great care. Probably none could have been picked more likely 
to offer finer contrast to one another than two flutes, violin, bass 
lute, double lyre, and harpsichord. It is evident that careful 
selection had been at work here. The days of promiscuous 
massing of all sorts of heterogeneous instruments were 
passed. 
A similarly well chosen orchestra was used by Peri at Flor- 
ence about the same time to accompany his opera ‘‘ Euridice.”’ 
And despite the attempts of Monteverde to revive the taste for 
large promiscuous orchestras, the tendency to keep the orchestra 
chaste and subdued seems to be the characteristic of this age— 
the middle and latter half of the seventeenth century. We 
find, for instance, in the opera of ‘‘ Jason’’ the recitatives and 
songs accompanied with two violins and a bass. We find 
‘Stradella, a few years later, employing a double orchestra of 
two solo violins and violoncello del concertino, and a large mass 
of ripieni violins, tenors, and basses, del concerto grosso, in his 
oratorio of ‘‘ St. John the Baptist.’’ 

This example is followed by Alessandro Scarlatti, who 
selects an orchestra of two violins, viola, and violoncello, and 
constantly writes for this assortment of instruments to the 
exelusion of other forms. We have thus at last arrived at the 
fundamental form of the modern orchestra, the string quartet, 
and have found that it has taken nearly two thousand years to 
reach it, and that it has been attained by a highly refined 
process of selection. Wind instruments were added from time 
to time in order to produce special effects. And the state of 
the orchestra at this period, and for a long time afterwards, 
resembled that of the modern vocal chorus, which has got 
about as far in its development in the year 1905 as the orchestra 
had in the seventeenth and early part of the eighteenth 
centuries. 

Let us explain what we mean by this. We find the vocal 
chorus of the present day consisting indiscriminately of any 
number of singers, just as the orchestra used to be, according to 
the exigencies or possibilities of the moment. There is no 
general consensus of opinion that a certain definite number of 
vocalists and no more is necessary. This is a point which has 
never been studied as minutely as the numerical composition 
of the orchestra has. At the same time the subdivision of the 
vocal chorus and its musical treatment, according to the quality 
of the voices, is still a matter of the far distant future, just as 
the subdivision of the orchestra was when hautboys, flutes, and 
cornets were used simply to double the violins because they 
were treble. 

If we could imagine a process of transformation and selec- 
tion going on before us at present, by which the sopranos of 
our ordinary four part churus were subdivided into soprani 
robusti and soprani leggieri, our contraltos into contralti and 
mezze-contralti, and the other parts in the same way into bassi, 
bassi cantanti, tenori robusti, tenori leggieri, baritoni, etc. etc., 
we should be witnesses of a similar spectacle to that which in 
centuries past took place in relation to the orchestra, and has 
made the modern orchestra what it is. 

The history of the orchestra from that great epoch onwards, 
when the string quartet was established as the ground form 
of instrumental music, with the wind added only for special 
effect, has been a simple and natural development of these 
cardinal principles of treatment. The wind instruments began 
to have separate real parts written for them, and to become 
independent members of the orchestra without interfering with 
the réle of the stringed instruments. The composer who first 
did this to any considerable extent was Bach. Handel, on the 
contrary, seems to prefer doubling his strings with his wind, 





constantly using the hautboys to double the violins, and the 
bassoons and double bassoons nearly always to strengthen the 
violoncellos and double basses by the duplication of their notes. 

But if Handel has not followed the example of Bach in the 
development of the orchestra, we think that to him must be 
attributed the origin, or rather, we should say, the first 
commencement, in an emphatic form of employing the strings 
and the wind in two independent and contrasted bands, 
answering one another, rivalling one another, and, generally 
speaking, evolving two orchestras out of one. We think that 
if Handel was not the inventor, he was at least the most 
prominent and frequent employer of this method, and contri- 
buted most effectively towards its establishment as one of the 
main methods of treating the instruments in the modern 
orchestra, 

Thus far, then, by the time of Handel we have found the 
following methods of treating the orchestra employed by 
composers: Firstly, there came the various steps and the long 
age of cautious and careful selection, by which the great truth 
was arrived at that the string quartet was the basis of all 
orchestral development. Next came a period when this 
quartet was used as the favourite form of the best orchestral 
music. Next, the wind instruments were employed to 
strengthen it by doubling its parts. The next stage of develop- 
ment was to assign the wind instruments real parts, or inde- 
pendent passages, for the purpose of enriching the harmony, 
or embellishing an already existent harmony, by decorations 
and musical ornaments. Fifth, and lastly, came the method of 
treating strings and the wind as two independent bands, 
contrasting with and rivalling each other. And from this last 
and perhaps greatest principle of treatment, but likewise from 
the principle of handling which preceded it, arose all the pomp, 
vastness, and intricacy of the modern orchestra. 

If we consider the orchestra as it exists at present, we shall 
find that no new principle has as yet been evolved, but only the 
foregoing principles applied on a larger, richer, and more 
magnificent scale. The method of using the wind instruments 
as supplements and decorations to the strings is employed with 
the greatest intricacy of workmanship, but the same principle 
is plain in the most complex as well as in the earlier and 
simpler music. With regard to the last great orchestral 
method of two independent bands (of which we have en- 
deavoured to prove Handel the first great author) in our 
modern orchestras owing to the multiplication of instruments 
the mass of players can be divided into three bands instead of 
two, namely, into the stringed band, the wood, and the brass. 
But this is merely a further development of the original 
principle. In the same way these bands can be now quite 
complete in themselves, and can vie with one another in rich- 
ness, in fulness, and in musical perfectio \ of sound. 

The orchestra, as it was established by the epoch of Beet- 
hoven, or somewhat later by that of Mendelssohn, had 
assembled within itself all the instruments or, we should 
rather say, all the types of instruments which were necessary 
for its highest efforts. Since then many instruments have been 
frequently added, but only for a time; and violins with the 
recognized proportion of flutes, hautboys, clarinets, bassoons, 
trumpets, horns, trombones, and drums still constitute the 
essentials of orchestral music. These can be divided into three 
bands, and these bands themselves can likewise be divided into 
smaller bands, carrying out the same principle. "Weber, in his 
Overture to “ Euryanthe,”’ was the first to write four real parts 
for the violins, thus making a complete violin band. In the same 
way Beethoven, in his Seventh Symphony, first threw the 
violoncellos and double basses into a four-part harmony, and 
created what we may call a violoncello band. Such further 
developments are, however, thus far rather tentative than 
definite, and have not yet settled down into regular orchestral 
necessities, as little as have the multiplied instruments which 
composers such as Berlioz and Wagner use for special effects. 
And the composer who has mastered the theory of orchestral 
writing up to the last period which we have named, may enter 
the lists with good courage to try experiments of his own, and 
may depend with confidence on his success if he has atgae 
of invention, and does not depart too far from the groun 
forms of handling the orchestra which are here laid down 
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HOW TO COMPOSE MODERN MUSIC. 


Anyons who has systematically attended the production of 
new works, and who has also enjoyed the occasional privilege 
of inspecting the daily batch of MSS, received by some large 
music publisher, will not fail to have discovered certain un- 
varying rules which all modern composers appear to follow. 
For there is seldom any trace of that old-fashioned hap- 
hazard composing, that waiting for ‘‘ inspiration,” for those 
intermittent flashes to which genius used to be subject, 
that writing ‘‘as the spirit moved,’’ and only then; such a 
method is found nowadays both galling and unnecessary. No, 
anyone who gives the subject the slightest consideration can 
distinctly trace the evolution of nearly all new works, and classify 
them as —o as though they were so many beetles—or 
shall we say butterflies? Broadly speaking, there are in vocal 
music but two styles, the Artistic and the Popular; while in 
chamber and orchestral works there are again two prevailing 
styles—the Up-to-date and the Reminiscent. As among these 
four styles the //p-to-date is far and away the most important, 
we will leave it to the last, dismissing the others in as few 
words as possible. 

In the agristic sTyLE (vocal) the voice part is a secondary 
consideration, and need only wander vaguely about, with 
plenty of chromatic progressions and a compass of at least 
three octaves. The chief thing is the accompaniment, which 
has to be made so difficult that only a professional pianist can 
play it, and every opportunity must therefore be afforded for the 

isplay of his technique. Moreover, any ideas which the com- 
poser may happen to have (but these are by no means vital) are 
of course embodied in the instrumental part, It is usual for 
the words to be a poem of Heine’s, preferably one already set 
by Schubert, Franz, Brahms and others; “but Tennyson’s 
‘* Crossing the Bar ”’ is also admissible. ; 
_ The PopuLaR STYLE (vocal) is, to use a favourite phrase of 
journalists, “too well known to need description.” Any sort 
of melody, an easy key, as few modulations as possible, a very 
easy piano pest and—the essential point—a forte to fortissimo 
refrain with triplet accompaniment. It is in this style im- 
portant not to choose words by any classical poet; something 
quite new, and no matter how idiotic, being necessary. 

In instrumental music the REMINISCENT sTYLE can be easily 
achieved by playing over on the piano either a dozen Gavottes 
and Bourrées by Bach and Handel, or, at choice, half a dozen 
Nocturnes by Chopin, and immediately afterwards jotting 
down on paper the mixed recollections. This will do equally 
well for an instrumental solo, a string quartet, or an orchestral 
work, but it is not so universally popular as the last or 

Up-To-paTE sTyLe. The best way to compose either orchestral 
or chamber music in thus style is simply to look up a batch of 
old exercises in modulation left over from student days, and to 
string them all together without any connection whatever, 
avoiding a perfect close as one would the plague. If the 
composition is intended for the piano, it is as well to put in as 
many stretches of tenths for either hand as possible. An 
orchestral work in Up-to-date Style. requires far more prepara- 
tion. The scores of Mozart, Beethoven and other classical 
writers must be well studied, and when the modern composer 
is quite sure which orchestral combinations they most affected 
he carefully avoids them. Then should be taken Wagner's 
scores and some of Strauss’s, and the instruments contained 
therein added together, makin x an effective modern orchestra, 
But if this is too much trouble, it is enough to remember the 
cardinal rule: halve the strings, and double the brass and 
percussion. 

Surely, on some such lines as these, it may safely be con- 
cluded, most of our modern music is composed. : 


MORE CONCERNING THE MUSIC-CURE. 


I HAVE just read, naturally with keen interest, a series of 
articles entitled “‘ La Musique et la Médecine,” by Jacques 
Méraly, that has appeared in three recent numbers of our 
Parisian contemporary Le Courrier Musical, dated respectively 
October Ist, October 15th, and November Ist; and I have 
noted, with pleasure, that the opinion therein expressed 
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concerning the curative powers possessed by music is well 
in accordance with that which I advanced upon this subject, 
in these pages, a few months ago. 

Monsieur Méraly begins by asserting that music may 
collaborate with medicine, to the lasting advantage of 
humanity, in the two great branches of the physician's art 
known as therapeutics, and hygiene. The notion that music 
can be put to hygienic uses is one certainly worthy of most 
careful consideration, for many points may be proffered in 
its favour. For instance, there can be no doubt that music, 
generally speaking, induces happiness; it consequently 
follows, by a natural law, that it must aid the preservation 
of health. In my previous paper I drew attention to, the 
strong influence that music exerts over the whole of the 
nervous system, by reason of which it should be recognised 
as a potent factor in guarding against debility, undue ex- 
citability, and all morbid affections. It is undisputed that 
the respiratory organs, muscles of the throat, thorax, etc., 
profit largely by being correctly used, and regularly exercised 
in singing. While, to descend from generalities to person- 
alities, a sample of the hygienic worth of music may be found 
in the acknowledgment given by Miss de Forest Anderson 
that she has been saved from a disastrous lung trouble by 
learning to perform upon the flute, However, the whole 
proposition is one which, obviously, cannot be dealt with 
in the limited space of a short article; it presents a wide 
vista for lengthy, and exhaustive, inspection. 

Therefore, we pass on; to find that Monsieur Méraly 
continues by giving various instances of music being used 
medicinally, proving that the medical value of music has. 
been frequently tested in both ancient and modern times. 
One of these examples shows how a doctor of the eighteenth 
century, by name Dodard, professed to having curec a case 
of delirious fever by causing the patient to listen music 
for ten consecutive days! Warm champion thou, . I be 
of the theory under discussion, it seems to me 86 newhat 
incomprehensible that music alone could master a virulent 
fever without the help of drugs. The fact is then introduced 
that music has been requisitioned in connection with dental 
operations, which leads one to conjecture of what benefit 
it might yield to surgery in general. Patients have given 
evidence that, while being operated upon, and under the 
control of an anesthetic, they experienced only agreeable 
sensations if music were performed. Presumably, as the 
anesthetic brought forth sleep, so the music gave birth to 
pleasant dreams. But particularly interesting is the account 
we read of the successful treatment, by music, of St, Vitus” 
dance. It appears that, during the fifteenth and two follow- 
ing centuries, there were several violent epidemics of this 
malady in Italy. The cause was attributed to the sting of 
a venomous spider called the ‘‘ tarantula,” and St. Vitus’ 
dance was, accordingly, known by the name of “‘ tarantism.” 
Bands of itinerant musicians toured the country for the 
purpose of alleviating the sufferings of those afflicted, and 
possessing a répertoire of pieces that were adapted in character 
to combat the varying phases of the disease. One of these 
pieces, which was played as a last resource, being an efficient 
antidote against the torpor that usually indicated approaching 
death, was named the “ Tarantella,” and exists under this 
name at the present day. Our author then touches upon 
the treatment of lunatics by music, telling how in many 
cases their state of mind has been improved thereby, although 
in some the result has not been so satisfactory. I would 
venture to suggest that, in these latter instances, the speciab 
kind of music most in sympathy with the peculiar nervous 
temperaments of the patients may not, perhaps, have been 
detected. At any rate, owing to the very direct and powerful 
manner in which music acts upon the brain, physicians might 
well take thought as to what service it could offer them in 
their battle against insanity. Even by virtue of the some- 
times indefinite, mysterious character of this wonderful 
language, it may help to lead darkly clouded minds, through 
subtle suggestions. to a clearer understanding of the light. 

Before meditating further upon the views set forth in 
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the pages of Le Courrier Musical with regard to the music- 
cure, it may not seem out of place here to mention that, since 
writing my previous article on ‘‘ Music as Medicine,” it has 
been, brought to my knowledge by a member of the medical 
profession that one of his colleagues, viz., Dr. Blackman, of 
Portsmouth, visited several hospitals in different parts of 
England, about four or five. years ago, together with a staff 
of assistants and musicians, in order to give practical demon- 
stration of the healing properties to which music can lay 
claim. I believe I am correct also in stating that Dr. Black- 
man founded a society for that purpose, called the Guild of 
St. Cecilia ; and he has, besides, written some books upon the 
subject. ° 

Our attention is next directed by Monsieur Méraly 
towards the evil effects that music, under certain conditions, 
is accused of producing. It should, he says, be dosed like 
medicine, for it is comparable to a poison. Surely this, in 
a manner, is true of all the great gifts showered upon 
humanity; and the fault appertains certainly not to the 
gifts themselves, but rather to the people who so ungratefully 
abuse them. Among other illustrations is cited the charge 
that Tolstoi brings against music, in his ‘“ Kreutzer 
Sonata,” as to its being provocative of immorality. 
But again I contend that, granting there are examples, all 
too numerous, of music and sin walking together hand in 
hand, nevertheless, for all that Tolstoi, or any other philo- 
sopher, may argue, the guilt lies far less at the door of music 
than at those of the individuals who allow their natures to 
be so perversely influenced. There must be something radically 
wrong with such organisms ; or an art in itself so essentially 
noble, beautiful, and pure as is music, could never awaken 
in them other than worthy sentiments and lofty aspirations. 

The French writer proceeds by discussing the many 
difficulties that physiologists must meet during their in- 
vestigations concerning the diverse impressions created 
by different sounds, and combinations of sounds, upon 
various physical constitutions; and points out that, 
if they sometimes arrive at conflicting decisions, the vast 
complexity of the problem is sufficient to explain this. He 
further states that certain drugs are occasionally capable 
of modifying the physical effects of music on the human 
system; thus alcohol, opium, and chloral diminish, just as 
(according to Dogiel and Charles Féré) strychnine and mor- 
phine augment these effects. 

Sacred music is next mentioned. There can be no doubt 
whatever as to the great help it renders to the cause of religion ; 
and herein lies, I think, strong proof of the psychological 
importance of our art. The faculty which it possesses of 
elevating the mind, from matters temporal to things eternal, 
has long been recognized; and, though we may search in 
neighbouring lands or distant climes, through the ages down 
to the remotest days, we shall find but few religious cere- 
monies in which it does not play a prominent part. Re- 
formers and revivalists, also, of every denomination, and 
every epoch, have never failed to enlist the services of music ; 
and at the present time they still regard it as an eloquent 
ally, for it holds an irresistible power of attraction that 
seizably arrests the attention of ‘“ all who have ears to hear.” 
And, whether we consider music with reference to religion 
or in any other connection, when this natural mesmeric 
force, so undeniably an attribute of our art, is united with 
the personal animal-magnetism that is native to many artists 
and performers, the influence exerted over especially sensitive, 
receptive natures is truly enormous. 

Returning to Monsieur Méraly, he expresses the opinion, 
in his concluding article, that even supposing the physical 
action of sound upon our organizations be fully under- 
stocd, the practical conclusions derived from such 
knowledge will be, nearly always, incomplete ; for, between 
therapeutics and hygiene on the one hand, and physiology 
on the other, lies the fathomless abyss of normal and path- 
ological psychology. Did you say ‘‘fathomless abyss,” 
Monsieur Méraly ? Let us glance at just one or two of the 
strange enigmas that lurk in the corners of this gaping chasm, 
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ready to confront, and discomfort, the plunger therein after 
truth. A musical composition is performed, a work owned 
by connoisseurs as aclassical masterpiece of the first import- 
ance. Two men listen to it side by side, both belonging to 
the same station in life, of the same nationality, about the 
same age, and having enjoyed uniform advantages of educa- 
tion and culture. The one will be enraptured with the lovely 
melody, glowing harmony, beauty of form, cleverness of 
orchestration ; the other will be tortured by what sounds to 
his ears a meaningless conglomeration of discordant noises ! 
Why is this ? Is it due to some slight variation in the physica! 
conditions of the two men? Has some disturbing element 
intruded itself into the psychological constitution of the one ? 
Again, I go myself one evening to hear, say for argument’s 
sake, a certain quintet, and a month or so later I hear the 
same identical work, played by the same individual artists, 
in an equally efficient manner; yet the impressions I receive 
on these two separate occasions are entirely different! Not 
so divergent, perhaps, as to be pleasant one time and un- 
favourable the next; but though varying only in minute 
particulars, rather difficult to define in words, still, for all 
that, decidedly different. How explain this? Can it be that 
change in the hour of day, place, environment, tend to draw 
my thoughts toward other channels ? Does some incident, 
encountered during my journey to the concert-hall, uncon- 
sciously envelop my fancy, for then once, in a foreign atmo- 
sphere ? So, or not so? Is it, indeed, then fathomless ? 
But ’tis absurd to speculate upon a question of such magnitude 
in a few short sentences! Let psycho-physiologists probe 
its depths, explore, analyse. And they may discover it to 
be an immense treasure-mine ; they may happen upon veins 
of priceless ore, hitherto hidden, or only partially worked. 
Sink the shafts, drive the levels, haul the box of metal up 
to the surface, assay it with the touchstone—and pure gold 
may be revealed, reflecting combined radiance emanating 
from art and science ! Maup Marras, 


“WAGNER AND CARLYLE. 


Tuere is a curious resemblance between the growth and 
development of the powers of Wagner and those of Carlyle : 
the more so because the natural genius of the one led him 
along a very different path from that of the other. It is 
obviously impossible to compare men who laboured so whole- 
heartedly in regions of activity so widely apart, and yet it 
needs but little contemplation to discover that there are 
characteristics which are common both to the author of 
“Heroes and Hero-Worship”’ and the maker of heroes in 
another sphere. Opinions may differ as to the results of the 
teaching of both, and yet as to the personal greatness of 
the men there can be no doubt: a certain toughness and 
determination, a capacity for hard work, a deep sense of 
the importance of their calling—these things were common 
to both. 

But the strong similarity between the two does not end 
here. The most striking part in it is the development of 
their powers, the ripening of their consciousness of great- 
ness. There is a time in the lives of men when their capaci- 
ties, which have been growing steadily and surely, become, 
as it were, part of themselves, and the speech they utter, 
the language they use, is of the inmost spirit of the man. It 
is at this period of his life, the period when the knowledge 
of a native and an individual power within animates him 
and drives him on, that we get his best thoughts and his 
greatest achievements. He has found his appointed place, 
and from it gives of his own to all men. 

There are two Carlyles in the same sense as there are two 
Wagners. There is the Carlyle of the early years, a noble 
intellect tinged with something of the natural ruggedness of 
man, but of no mean strength withal; one, not lonely, but 
with his thoughts, and making an effort to communicate them 
to his fellow men—an heroic thing in any man, but more so 
in one weighed down with poverty. But so far the distinctive 
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note was lacking. Even in the essays on Burns, ‘ohnson, 
Goethe, and Scott, there are passages eminently characteristic 
of him, and yet in the main there is not present that thoroughly 
original style which permeated his later works. And so with 
Wagner. In “ Rienzi,” “The Flying Dutchman,” ‘ Tann- 
hauser,” and “‘ Lohengrin,” there are pages which can be 
at once labelled Wagnerian ; but there are others which lead 
some of us to think that up to this point there was only part 
of himself in his work, yet however wonderful these operas, 
they are like the essays which precede a greater performance. 

With “ Tristan and Isolde” came a wondrous change— 
the speech of the man. Wagner himself wrote, “In com- 
posing ‘ Tristan’ I threw myself with complete confidence 
into the depths of the inner actions of the soul, and, from 
this innermost centre of the world, fearlessly created its 
outer form.” And itis in this fearlessness and confidence 
that the greatness of the man reposes; with the absolute 
knowledge which repeated trial and no little familiarity 
bring, half the battle is already won. He knows his tools so 
well that he can manipulate them with a deftness and a 
cunning which surprise even himself; his work, indeed, has 
become a part of himself; without it he largely ceases to be. 
It isin “ Tristan ” that we see Wagner as much as in a printed 
book; the language of the man, his message, and therefore 
the man himself. In the same way, with “‘ Sartor Resartus ” 
came the change in Carlyle’s manner. The rough, powerful 
style was here first shown to the world, essentially a possession 
of his own, rich both in word and idea. Before “ Tristan ” 
we had Wagner, as it were, in embryo, and so with Carlyle : 
there is no Jonger the man of the simple diction of his earlier 
years, but the voice of the prophet, full of his original elo- 
quence. It is curious to note that there are people who prefer 
the style of the Wagner of the romantic operas to that of the 
music-dramas, just as there are some who cannot read or 
enjoy “‘ Sartor Resartus.” But it must be borne in mind that 
it is a way with genius that it does not calculate the infirmities 
and inabilities of lesser units. 

The average man has a small stock of emotion, and this 
was naturally as apt to be forgotten by Wagner, as was the 
fact that the man in the street may perhaps not have very 
strong convictions or very great interest beyond the affairs 
of the day, by Carlyle; and so is it that men find ‘ Tristan ” 
tiresome and “Sartor Resartus’’ meaningless. But it is a 
characteristic of both of these geniuses that they said their 
say in their own manner, let the voice of the mob be what it 
may ; and it is worth noting that there is in neither any con- 
cession to the multitude, which fact is itself strong enough to 
convince the most stubborn of the real seriousness with which 
they went about their work. 

But the strongest, the most striking similarity between 
these two men is found when we look at their two great works, 
“The French Revolution” and the ‘ Nibelung’s Ring.” 
Fundamentally different in that the one is historical and the 
other mythological, they are curiously alike. Each has 
episodes which are full of the greatest tenderness, the most 
poignant emotion, sublime in utterance, charged with a 
splendid grandeur. Thedeath of Madame Roland, the Char- 
lotte Corday incident, the story of Adam Lux—pages such as 
these a great hand describes, and underlying all the descriptive 
power there is a note of pity and of pain; and so in the tetralogy 
there are scenes of deathless beauty: the duet between 
Siegmund and Sieglinde, the final scene of the ‘‘ Gétter- 
dimmerung,” who shall measure the greatness of them ? 
Here are such things made real before our eyes by thc un- 
erring skill of great artisans ! 

With Wagner and with Carlyle the world played its own 
role, demonstrating again the truth of the latter’s words that 
“it has ever, we fear, shown but small favour to its teachers,” 
rot they that did not in the end, by their very force, influence 

he thought of their time. and win men over to their side, 
but it was for each a hard battle fought long and earnestly. 
Their reward is in this, that they have left in their works an 
impression which will go down to succeeding ages and be 
felt in years unborn. But widely different as they, in many 





respects, were, there seems to me to be a curious resemblance be- 
tween the man who taught so largely the doctrine of ‘‘ art for 
art’s sake” and one who wrote, ‘‘ One thing I do know: 
Never, on this Earth, was the relation of man to man long 
carried on by Cash-payment alone.” * D. C. PARKER. 


PARIS MUSICAL NEWS. 


Ar last, aftcr lying for2otten for eighteen years in a corner of 
the archives, Weber’s ‘‘ Freischiitz ’’ was revived at the Grand 
Opéra on Friday, October 27th. % 

This masterpiece of the genixl] Teutonic composer was 
produced for the first time here in 1825 at the Odéon (Théadtre 
Lyrique at that time), criminally mutilated, under the title of 
‘* Robin des Bois.’? Weber at that moment was on his way to 
London, where he gave his ‘‘ Oberon’’ and died. 

Passing through Paris, on hearing his work so massacred, 
he published an indignant letter, to which Castil Blaze, the 
barbarous arrangeur of ‘‘ Freischitz,’’ had the impudence to 
answer ‘‘that only his arrangement hai ensured the success 
of the composer's opera.”’ 

{t was in 1841 that the Grand Opéra brought it out under 
its original title and form, and on this occasion Berlioz wrote 
the recitatives to it, which Richard Wagner, in spite of his 
admiration for the emifient French composer, declared to be 
wearisome. In addition, Berlioz, utilising some fragments 
from ‘‘ Oberon ”’ and ‘‘ Preciosa,”’ jointly with the ‘‘ Invitation 
a la Valse,” completed the ballet of the third act according to 
French taste. : 

Under this form ‘‘ Freischiitz’’ has now been reproduced 
for the fourth time since 1841, the previous dates being 1873, 
1876, and 1887. It will be interesting for the readers of the 
Montuty Musicat Recorp to learn the answer given by Berlioz 
to M. Pillet, then directory of the Grand Opéra, when that 
gentleman asked him to arrange the “‘ Freischiitz’’: ‘‘I do not 
think it necessary to add the recitatives to the ‘ Freischiitz,' 
which you want me to write. But as that is the only condition 
on which the work can be produced at the Grand Opéra, and 
as, if I should refuse, you would surely commission somebody 
else less familiar with Weber’s music, and less devoted to the 
glorification of his work than myself, I accept your offer, but 
only on the condition that the ‘ Freischiitz’ must be absolutely 
performed as it is, without changing or altering anything, 
either of the libretto or of the music.”’ 

Who would imagine, on hearing this music, so rich in 
fresh inspiration, so modern in its forms and scoring, that it is 
over eighty years old, its first appearance in Berlin having 
been on June 18th, 1821? In this charming score, especially 
in the duet of the second act, the air of Agathe and the 
following trio, one detects a respectful and modest imita- 
tion of Mozart’s genial manner. And in no_ less 
striking manner one meets continually in Wagner, under 
different forms which have become personal to himself, but 
whereof the origin is undeniable, inspiration which he often 
borrowed from Weber. This inspiration, which haunted the 
Bayreuth master after the success of ‘‘ Freischiitz,’’ and which 
engendered an intimate communion of musical ideas, reappears 
in all his works, especially in the ‘* Fliegende Hollander.”” 

This ought not to displease the Wagner worshippers. Such 
reminiscences deserve the admiration of the musical world at 
large. Carl Maria von Weber, with his ‘‘ Freischiitz,” 
‘* Oberon,’’ and ** Euryanthe,”’ as well as Heinrich Marschner, 
with ‘‘Der Vampyr,” ‘‘Der Templer und die Jiidin,” and 
‘‘Hans Heiling,’’ had already gloriously preceded Richard 
Wagner on the new stage path, and the last-named knew well 
the works of those two great German masters, still so popular 
in Germany, and so gre:tly admired all the world over. 

On the first night of ‘* Freischiitz’’ the excessive alteration 
and slackening of nearly all the tempi astonished people who 
know and admire the brilliant way in which this delightful 
music is interpreted in Germany. Mlle. Louise Grandjean 
sang and acted the part of Agathe quite in French style, 
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dramatising it, not being able to identify herself with the deep 
but quiet expression, the so-called sentiment intime, natural to 
a pure and simple German girl. Mlle. Jane Hatto showed 
nothing of the ingenuous and gay Annette, and her voice was 
not in the best order. M. Rousseliére was a rather heavy 
Max, but the Gaspard of M. Delmas was impressive. The 
orchestra did its best under the béten of M. Paul Taffanel, who 
ought to hear how the ‘Freischiitz’’ is given in Germany 
before conducting it. The mise-en-scéne is satisfactory, and 
the tableau of the melting of the seven balls (die Wolfsschlucht) 
is presented in masterly style. 

‘‘ Freischiitz’’ was preceded by the first audition of the 
‘¢‘Jugement de Paris,” tableau musical, which won the first 
prize at a concours organised by M. Gailhard some months 
ago. It is a Poéme Symphonique, suggested to M. Edmond 
Malherbe, a former Prix de Rome, by the decorative episode 
painted by Paul Baudry on the ceiling of the foyer of the 
Grand Opéra. To avoid any mistake, a brochure-programme 
was handed to the public, containing a reproduction of the said 
tableau, the composer’s portrait, the explanation of the musical 
work, and also the themes on which it is based and the uses 
made thereof, etc. In fact, we find that M. Malherbe has 
invented an original speciality, ‘‘to represent musically the 
art of drawing and colouring.” 

The compiler of the notice goes so far as to underline the 
difference existing between the method of Franz Liszt, 
who, in composing his ‘‘ Légende de Sainte Elizabeth”’ after 
the painting of Schwindt at the Wartburg, limited himself, 
however, to the musical thoughts which it inspired, and 
that of the author of the ‘‘Jugement de Paris,” who insists 
upon transposing into music, point for point, the tableau which 
he took as a text. 

‘“‘In thé composition of M. Baudry,” says the compiler, 
‘the six personages (Paris, Mercure, Vénus, l’Amour, Pallas, 
and Junon) present themselves simultaneously to our sight. 
In the musical tableau of M. Malherbe the six persons are 
presented one over the other by a contrapuntal superposition of 
their respective themes.” 

If the composer pretends to have invented a new theory, we 
must at once declare that one more arbitrary and false could 
not be imagined. The aim, the means, and the effects of 
music and painting are radically different. The aim of the 
painter is to display the plastic forms in plain light; to 
suggest certain moods to the auditor is the mission of the 
musician. Incapable of presenting anything tangible and 
concrete, the symphonie descriptive can only fix our ideas on 
the value of its descriptions by an explanatory pro- 
gramme. M. Malherbe may possess great talent. If so, he 
must free it from such deplorable principles. 

I do not insist upon the poverty of invention of his motives, 
which are undoubtedly combined 42 priori in consideration of 
the contrapuntal superpositions already named. Nor will I 
criticise the systematic and hazardous counterpoint, nor his 
ins{-amentation, sometimes singularly stiff and overcharged, 
because it is necessary to give all credit to a débutant who is 
trying to find out a way of his own. 

On Saturday, November 4th, M. Gailhard did settle 
definitively the mise-en-scéne of anew ballet, “Ronde de Saisons,”’ 
by M. Henri Busser. An important change was necessary in 
the distribution of the parts. The réle of the Sire Barbazan 
had been entrusted to M. Staats, but during the rehearsal 
M. Gailhard saw that an actor and not a dancer was roquired 
for the part. So the Barbazan will be represented by Mlle. 
Louise Mante. The first performance of this new ballet 
was announced for the 16th of November. 

Measrs. Colonne and Chevillard repeated both their first 

rogrammes on Sunday, October 22nd. I went to the Nouveau 
Theatre. Colonne gave Wagner music, and nothing new was 
presented to the public. M. Chevillard inaugurated *his 
matinée with Beethoven’s seventh Symphony, predisposing 
his audience in favour of classical music, which he intends to 
cultivate, by the excellent rendering of the said great work. 
A new composition by M. Claude Debussy, ‘‘ Trois Exquisses 
Symphoniques,” which, in fact, represent three movements 
of a short symphony, was performed for the first time. The 
composer endeavours to express in them daybreak and early 
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morning on the ocean, the movement of the waves, and the 
dialogue between the wind and the sea. 

This kind of composition corresponds exactly with what we 
already knew of M. Debussy’s, from his opera ‘ Pelléas et 
Mélisande,’’ produced two years ago at the Opéra-Comique. 
His music is correct and interesting, but his mentality is vague 
and nebulous, extremely difficult to be defined and classified. 
It produces an alluring and new impression of languor and 
passion, yet its final effect is a tiresome monotony. 

‘‘La Mer”’ is not an unqualified success. It does not 
create exactly the same sensation one experiences on hearing 
the roaring of the sea. Certainly, we find in it the ability, 
the independence of orchestration proper to M. Debussy, 
showing his customary facility and skill in the manage- 
ment of instrumental sonorities. But we meet with 
some strangenesses, some dissonances, which astonish more 
than they delight. Whena composer takes the grandest 
of subjects, the theme requiring the broadest treatment 
and an uncommon sense of the vastness of the ocean, and 
brands his work ‘‘ La Mer” tout court, one expects to find 
more than a fair rippling of the surface-water glistening in 
the sunbeams. One feels that there are greater, more 
interesting things connected with the sea. 

From a good musician like M. Debussy one would expect 
musical licences less dangerous for his young comrades, who, 
trusting to his theories, try to imitate him without possessing 
his talent. I should add to my observations that the indis- 
putable personality of this composer is not suftitiently free 
from certain strange ideas and influences. Some of the roarings 
of the sea, for instance, sound exactly like the ‘‘ Cris de Paris” 
in ** Louise.” The ‘*‘ Quatriéme Béatitude”’ of César Franck, 
exceedingly well rendered, gave an opportunity to the tenor, 
M. Cazeneuve, to reap a genuine success. The programme 
ended with an interesting Symphony by M. d’Iady for piano 
and orchestra, which was brilliantly executed by M. Risler and 
the orchestra, and which reflected great honour on the com- 
poser as well as on the performers. 

The new Philharmonic Society of Paris announces fifteen 
subscription concerts for the present season. The artists 
already engaged are as follows:—Thibaud, Kreisler, Mark- 
Hambourg, Slivinsky, Pablo Casals, Marie Brema, Daleroze, 
Mysz-Gmeiner, Julia Culys, Dr. Wiillner, R. Plamondon, M. 
Clark, the Dessau Quartet from Berlin, Rosé, Hayot, Tchéque, 
Heermann, Schorg, etc.: the Meiningen trio, with Richard 
Miihlfeld, for whom Brahms wrote all his works, with 
clarinet, the Rotterdam Trio, ete., ete. The first concert was 
announced to take place on November 2Ist, with Mme. Marie 
Brema and the Dessau Quartet. 8S. D. C. Marcuest. 


LETTER FROM LEIPZIG. 


Tue concert season has commenced this time right earnestly. 
Since the beginning of last month there has been every 
evening either a vocal, a pianoforte recital, or a chamber 
music concert. Most of them offer something good, and 
the remaining few something exceptionally good, but in one 
point they are all alike: they cost the concert givers a lot of 
money, since the paying public does not frequent them. It is 
satisfied with the twenty-two Gewandhaus concerts and the 
series of twelve Philharmonic concerts which capellmeister 
Winderstein is now giving in the great hall of the Zoological 
Gardens. 

The first of the latter began with Beethoven’s “‘ Eroica ”’ ; 
of other works there were Saint-Saéns’s Danse Macabre (in 
connection with the 7th birthday of the composer), and a 
work of thorovgh-paced programme music by Claude 
Debussy, entitled ‘‘ L’aprés-midi d’un faune.’’ The latter is 
rich in instrumental effects, but singularly poor in invention. 
The soloist of the evening was Moritz Rosenthal, who this 
time wisely avoided music with which he is not in sympathy. 
He showed astonishing command of the keyboard in Liszt’s 
B flat Concerto. The first Gewandhaus concert offered to 
us Bach’s suite in p (with the celebrated aria), Beethoven’s 2nd 
Leonore Overture and Brahms’s Symphony in p; the vocalist 
was Helene Stagemann, who enjoys a great and well-deserved 
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reputation. The rendering of the orchestral works was on the 
whoie satisfactory. 

At the second concert, however, the simple dignity of 
Gluck’s ‘‘Iphigenia’’ overture was not displayed, while 
Schumann’s Symphony in B flat was considerably spoilt by 
exaggerated tempi. On the other hand, Dvorak’s suite, which 
was a novelty for Leipzig, was delightfully rendered. The 
work is thoroughly pleasant to listen to, yet by the side of 
Gluck, Schumann, and Beethoven it seemed out of place. In 
Beethoven’s Concerto in G, Busoni’s reading was over-refined, 
while through arbitrary, uncalled for effects he marred the 
nobility of the work; but his playing of some of Liszt’s tran- 
scriptions was admirable. 

The third concert opened with Haydn’s ever welcome & 
flat Symphony (with the drum roll), and ended with Richard 
Strauss’s ‘‘ Heldenleben”; while between the two came 
Handel’s concerto grosso in D minor. Miss Edith Walker sang 
the great air from ‘‘ Fidelio,” and songs by Brahms, so that 
the peculiar arrangement of the programme must have caused 
considerable shakings of head. In ‘‘ Heldenleben”’ Strauss 
does not just touch the limits of what is musically possible, but 
oversteps them far too boldly. Short, beautiful episodes stand 
out amidst long stretches of music partly baroque, partly ugly ; 
at the close of the work one feels not elevated—deafened rather 
than delighted. The composer, whose gifts are great, will 
surely abandon the path on which he has now entered. 

Nikisch, who for the last few months has been conducting 
at the opera, is displaying wonderful activity. He has already 
given several performances of ‘‘ Tristan,’’ ‘‘ Meistersinger’’ 
and the ‘‘ Ring,” ‘‘ Aida,’’ ‘* Mignon,”’ ‘‘ Hiinsel und Gretel,” 
‘* Pagliacci,”’ and one performance of ‘ Freischiitz ’’ ; also, by 
way of novelty, Wolf-Ferrari’s ‘‘ Die neugierigen Frauen.”’ 
Strange to say, however, there has deen no ‘‘ Fidelio,’’ no 
‘Don Giovanni,’’ not any opera, indeed, by Mozart. Fer- 
rari’s opera, notwithstanding the somewhat tedious, somewhat 
too farcical libretto, has been received with great cordiality. It 
is, however, to be feared that interest in the work will not be 
of long duration, for, though the orchestration is very 
ingenious, the music, lacking originality, is not convincing. 
The orchestral playing was excellent, but the vocalists were 
not equally satisfactory ; they could not adapt themselves to 
the merry style of a comic opera, but indulged extravagantly 
in tremolo singing, such as would be right enough in ‘‘ Caval- 
leria Rusticana.” 

Of extra concerts may be mentioned one given by the 
Hungarian violinist Hegediis, who performed in excellent style 
a chaconne by Vitali, and with the able London pianist, Mrs. 
Lilly Henkel, a Veracini sonata, His technique is solid and 
brilliant, and he shows temperament. He pleased less in 
César Franck’s sonata for violin and pianoforte, but for this 
the somewhat extravagant, somewhat diffuse composition may 
have been responsible. Mrs, Alice Wenning, the English 
vocalist, won high favour for her readings of her songs, but, 
unfortunately, she did not seem to have full control of her 
voice, for much sounded forced. 

Frau Susanne Dessoir gave a new kind of programme, con- 
sisting exclusively of dance, children’s and folk music. At 
first the public was cold, but with the tenth number, a ‘* Kin- 
derlied’’ by Reinecke, the vocalist won an encore, and from 
that moment her merit was properly recognized. 


OUR MUSIC PAGES. 


Wer present to our readers this month three numbers all relat- 
ing to the festive season, one in which music will, as usual, 
play a prominent part. First comes a Christmas song of the 
15th century, entitled ‘‘ Susani, Susani, Sus, Sus, Sus,’’ tell- 
ing of the Babe born at Bethlehem, The melody is charming, 
and also simple ; moreover, it is contained within the compass 
of a hexachord. It has been harmonized by Dr. Hugo 
Riemann with skill and quaint effect. 

The second number is the famous old song, ‘* Every man 
take a glass in his hand,”’ which is in Mr. Edmonstoune Duncan’s 
recently published ‘‘The Minstrelsy of England,”’ and the 
sturdy character of the music will appeal to all loyal Britons. 





The glass is raised ‘‘ to drink a good health to the King,’’ and 
Christmastide is just the right season of the year for such a 
toast. 

The third is a delightful little pianoforte piece by Max 
Reger, called ‘* A Christmas Dream.” This composer when he 
chooses can write music of highly elaborate character. Here 
we have quite the reverse. The piece is based on the old 
Tyrolese melody, ‘Stille Nacht, Heilige Nacht,” and the 
setting of it is appropriately simple; the delicate arpeggio- 
like chords beneath which it appears sound like the beating of 
angels’ wings, and add to its charm. 


Reviews of Mew Music and Hew 
Editions. 
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PIANOFORTE MUSIC, 


Night Music, for the Pianoforte, by H. Fanseon. (Edition 
No. 5163; price, net 1s. 6d.) London: Augener Ltd. 
Tue violin has of late entered into strong rivalry with the 
pianoforte, but it will never supplant the latter instrument, so 
useful in many ways, and for which the great masters wrote 
so many fine works. We are glad to find one of our young 
and talented composers writing for it. The series of pieces in 
question is interesting, some, however, being more characteristic 
than others. No. 1, Jn the Moonlight, is effective as to rhythm 
and colour, though the subject matter is not very striking. 
No. 2, Slumber Song, is-a little gem; it has retined melody 
and very dainty workmanship. No, 3, Will 0’ the Wisp, is 
naturally lightandimpish. There isa strong touch of poetry in 
No. 4, Vight Rustlings: the subtle harmonies and persistent 
rhythmic figure are in keeping with the title. No. 5, The 
Fairies’ Summons, is pleasing ; No. 6, The Cold, Grey Hour, 
is appropriately plaintive ; while No. 7, At Parting, is the last 

and the longest. 


Nine Nocturnes for the Pianoforte by J. 
Fr. Liszt’s Edition (Edition No. 6588 ; 
London: Augener Ltd. 

Fretp, the Irish-born composer, died in 1837, the year in which 

Queen Victoria came to the throne; and in that same year 

another pianist-composer of note departed this life, viz. 

J.N. Hummel. They both wrote concertos and sonatas which 

are forgotten, while the many pianoforte pieces of the latter 

are now almost exclusively used for teaching purposes. Field 
also wrote pianoforte pieces now only known by name, but his 

Nocturnes seem destined to defy the ravages of time. It is 

certainly true that they have been thrown somewhat into the 

shade by Chopin, yet wherever they are interpreted by 

a sympathetic pliyer they make a ready appeal. Dr. 

Walter Niemann, in a recent appreciation of Field in the 

‘*Clavierlehrer,’’ remarks concerning the Nocturnes that it is 

difficult to avoid terms of ecstasy in speaking of those tender 

tone-poems, and useless to point to this or that one as the finest. 

Four series of transcriptions by Thalberg were entitled by 
him ‘*L’Art du chant appliqué au Piano,’’ and in a much 
simpler form that art may be studied in the Field Nocturnes. 

The present collection includes nine numbers. The first in 

E flat has a lovely melody, while in the accompaniment there 

are features which foreshadow Chopin; the same also may be 

said of the second in c minor. No. 3 in A flat is more elaborate 
than either of its predecessors, and more varied; to reveal all 
its beauty would require much careful study. No.4 in a is 
very beautiful, and the impassioned middle section sets off to 
marked advantage the tenderness of the principal theme. The 

lovely No. 5 in B flat is the one best known. Nos. 6 and 7 

are interesting. No. 8 in & flat must have been a favourite 

with Chopin, for there is a Nocturne of his in the same key, in 
which he seems to have had the earlier work in his mind. The 
last Nocturne, No. 9, is dreamy and of plaintive charm. 


Fietp. After 
price, net 1s.). 
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PIANOFORTE MUSIC —continued, 


Pianoforte Works by MenpeLssoun-BartuHoipy. Six /’reludes 
and Fugues, Op. 35; 17 Variations Sérieuses, Op. 54; 
and six Christmas Pieces, Op. 72 (Edition Nos. 5068, 
5069, and 5070; price 1s. each net). London: Augener 
Ltd. 

We have already spoken about the earlier numbers of this new 

edition, and referred to the fact that some of the composer's 

pianoforte music is unjustly neglected. Such, however, cannot 
be said of one of the three works under notice: the |ariations 

Sérieuses form part of every pianist’s répertoire ; moreover, 

they rank not only among the best things which Mendelssohn 

wrote for the instrument, but among the best works of the kind 
by the great composers. ‘Technically they are of special 
interest, but there is also poetry in the music. Again, the 

Preludes and Fugues stand on a high level, and if they are not 

often heard at recitals, the same might even be said of Bach’s 

immortal ‘*48.’’ No. 1 in & minor in former years was a special 
favourite with pianists—notably Hans von Biilow; but now, 
in the matter of short pieces, Chopin and Brahms are all the 
rage. It would indeed be well for pianists, if only for the 
suke of variety, to play one or other of the fugues in question. 

It would not be too much to say that the £ mmor is one of the 

most interesting fugues written since Bach. Again, No. 2, 

with its organ-like prelude and tranquil fugue, and No. 4 in 

A flat, offer much that is noteworthy and attractive. The 

Christmas Pieces are of simple, unaffected character, and, like 

the composer’s ‘: Spring” or “ Spinning-wheel’’ song, they 

are universally known. The excellent fingering of all the 
works named will be found exceedingly useful. 





Overtures for the Pianoforte: Batre—Le Puits d’ Amour (The 
Lovers’ Well). (Edition Nos. 8028n and 8513p; price 
each, 1s. net.) Arranged as Pianoforte solo and Piano- 
forte duet, and Zhe Bohemian Girl, arranged by Fr. Her- 
mann for Pianoforte and Violin, also for Pianoforte, two 
Violins, Viola and ’Cello (Edition Nos. 7009p, net 1s., and 
70091, net 2s.). London: Augener Ltd. 

Or the many operas written since the days of Peri, Caccini, 

and Monteverde, how few have survived! Of course, it may 

be said that a large number, written in conventional style to 
oe the public, have met with their just fate. But even 

Tom among the operas of composers such as Mozart or Rossini 

or Gounod only one or two have really stood the test of time. 
And as regards British composers, say of the first half of the nine- 
teenth century, there is reaily only one whose works for the stage 
are not wholly forgotten, and that is William Michael Balfe, His 
**Bohemian Girl,’’ produced two years before ‘ Tannhiiuser,” 
is still performed both at home and abroad ; and we have before 
us the Overture, with its flowing melodies and lively strains, 
arranged in two ways. ‘The first, for pianoforte and violin, is 
perhaps the more convenient ; but the second, for pianoforte and 
strings, is naturally able to represent the original score with 
greater fulness and brilliancy. 

The second Overture belongs to an opera produced at the 
Paris Opéra-Comique in 1843, and afterwards brought out in 
London under the title ‘‘ Geraldine.’’ We have spoken about 
the many forgotten operas, but it sometimes happens—as, for 
instance, with Spohr, Rossini, Méhul, Auber—that overtures 
of some of these operas are still heard in the concert room. 
Though this cannot be said of the ‘‘ Puits d’Amour,’’ these 
excellent arrangements of the graceful and expressive music 
will no doubt be welcome to the many to whom a simple 
melody gives more pleasure than the often scrappy themes on 
which many modern works are based, 

Seales and Exercises for the Pianoforte by Hunnt Herz. New 
Edition, with the Scales and Arpeggi completed. Aug- 
mented and revised by Extc Kuutstrom (Edition No. 8170; 

rice 1s, 6d. net); Les Arpéges, Etude de Concert par 
. Kutxiax (Edition No. 5951; net 1s); and Instructive 
Sonata in a minor by A, Lorscunory, Op. 101, No, 2. 
(Edition No. 4968; price 1s. net) London; Augener 
Ltd 





Tue name of Henri Herz is familiar enough, but his music is 
no longer in fashion, His ‘‘Gamrhes et exercises,’’ written 





PIANOPORTE MUSIC 


over seventy years ago, is, however, ‘‘ still regarded as a 
standard technical work, systematically written and well 
adapted to its purpose.” In the present edition, rules have 
been added to assist the student, and a re-arrangement of the 
scales and arpeggi has been effected so as to render the work 
suitable for preparing pupils for the various school and local 
examinations in pianoforte playing. 

The Kullak tude is admirably written; moreover, the 
arpeggios in it are so mixed up with taking melody as not to 
attract too much attention to the useful practice which they 
offer. The Loeschhorn Sonata, containing three movements, 
a bright, melodious A/legro, a very charming Andante con moto, 
and a sparkling Vivo finale, will be found as interesting and 
instructive as its predecessor, No. 1 in c, 





Stimmungen (Impressions), Sieben Klavierstiicke componiert 

von Epvarg Griee, Op. 73. (Edition Peters, Nu. 3125.) 
Cuortn wrote songs and pianoforte music, but the former, 
with one or two exceptions, are of small account, while in the 
latter he fully displayed his genius. Grieg, on the other 
hand, has made a name for himself in both departments 
of musical literature; for every favourite song of his 
could be named a pianoforte piece enjoying equal popularity. 
We have before usa new group of short pieces for the 
household instrument, and in every one will be found rhythms 
and harmonies strongly characteristic of the composer. /esig- 
nation is very expressive; the vague ‘* Tristan’’ touch to- 
wards the close is curious. The Scherzo-Impromptu is fresh, 
and full of those subtle harmonic touches of which Grieg 
possesses the secret. 4 Hide at Night is very weird and 
very clever; modern in its harmonies and bold in its defiance 
of old rules which, however, once served a good purpose 
No. 4, Popular Air, of pastoral character, is short and charm- 
ing. The impassioned No. 5, Hommage a Chopin, displays 
not only musical, but technical interest for pianists. The 
next, a Student's Serenade, has quiet charm, while the final 
one of the set, The Mountaineer'’s Song, is evolved from a 
genuine folk melody. The section with canonic imitations of 
it over double pedals wanders from one key to another with 
delightful freedom ; the imitation is intended, we presume, 
as a mountain echo effect. 





ORGAN MUSIC. 

JOHANN SewasTiAN Bacu’s Organ Works. Edited by EF. H. 
Turpin. Vol. 20. (Edition No. 9820; price, net, 5s.) 
London: Augener Ltd. 

Pxo.iric composers are apt to write musie much of which is 
short-lived. In the case of operatic composers, some have 
written thirty or forty operas, yet of these, as with Rossini, 
only a few have remained on the boards; or in the case of song 
writers, as with Schubert, barely a tenth of whose six hundred 
odd songs have achieved popularity. Bach was a prolific com- 
poser, and it would be absurd to maintain that all his works are 
equally strong ; in all his fugues and chamber works, however, 
one is pretty sure to find something of interest. Bach’s motto 
seems to have been nulla dies sine lined ; hence he could always 
write clever, if not strongly inspired music. The volume under 
notice contains various Vartite, or sets of variations on choral 
themes, canonical variations on a Christmas carol, and a fugue 
on ** Allein Gott in der Hih sei Ehr,” and in works of the 
‘* Variation”’ kind, of which he has left so many specimens, he 
displayed his great command of counterpoint and canon. Of 
this the ‘‘ Carol’’ variations offer a fine illustration. There 
are canons at various intervals, one being by augmentation at 
the octave ; and while these are going on, the various phrases 
of the Carol enter above or below the parts forming the canon. 
This description sounds as if such music were merely scientific, 
but over and above all the science there is inspiration, without 
which mere skill, as, for instance, in the remarkably clever 
fugues of Klengel, is of little good. The music in this volume 
is a rich mine to students, and a source of enjoyment to all 
who can grasp the spirit underlying the notes and make allow- 
ance for the phraseology, which to modern ears sometimes 
sounds very old: 

















































































INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC. 


Pastoral (Op. 23) for Violin and Pianoforte; and two Piéces 
mignonnes, Valse and Polka, for pianoforte, Op. 34, Nos. 
land 2, by Jungs Széxdcs. London: Augener Ltd. 

A PEDAL bass, one of the outward signs of pastoral music, is 

not wanting in the first number; the title, however, is generally 

appropriate to the fresh, simple character of the thematic 
material. The piece is pleasing, and in the pianoforte part 
there are harmonic touches which strengthen the melodic charm. 

The other two pieces are light and graceful; the writing, 

though it may be termed of the drawing-room kind, is 

refined ; of the two the Polka is the more difficult, yet neither 
makes any heavy demand on the performer. 


VOCAL MUSIC, 


Children’s Songs of Long Ago. Arranged. with pianoforte 
accompaniment by Atrrep Morrat; words edited by Frank 
Krnson (Edition No, 8919; net 2s.). London: Augener 
Ltd. 

In this collection will be found ‘‘ ditties and rhymes which have 
stood the test of popular favour,”’ and it forms a pleasant com- 
panion volume to the ‘‘ British Nursery Rhymes,’’ by the same 
authors. There are seventy-five numbers, and if we name as 
specimens ‘‘ The dew was falling fast,’’ ‘‘ How doth the little 
busy bee,’’ ‘‘ Mary had a little Iamb,”’ and ‘‘ There was a little 
man,”’ they will suffice to show that the songs, though themselves 
old, are sure to delight young children. And not only will they 
delight young folk, as they have done in the past, but instil 
into them a love for simple melody. And if modern music 
remains as complex as it is at present, or, if such a thing be 
possible, becomes more complex, many may recall the days of 
their childhood, and the songs sung to them by their mothers or 
nurses, and feel that, after all, simple melodies give more pleasure 
than the figures and phrases which pass for such in much 
modern music. The pianoforte accompaniments in these 
children’s songs by Mr. M. ffat show skill and taste, while the 
name of Mr. Kidson is a guarantee that the words have been 
carefully edited. 


Song of the Nubian Girl, words by Tuomas Moore. Music 
by S. CoLertpce-TayLor. London: Augener Ltd. 
Poems of a romantic character appeal to the composer, and 
in this one by Moore, Mr. Coleriage-Taylor has caught the 
spirit of the maiden’s prayer to the Abyssinian tree of the 
phrase in the two opening bars, which indeed might be termed 
the “‘ Prayer”’ theme, much is made ; it forms the material 
on which the pianoforte accompaniment is based. Then in 
the short phrases, the wayward rhythm of the vocal part 
and the chromatic harmonies of the accompaniment there 
are effects decidedly and appropriately quaint. The song is 

written for a contralto voice. 


Germania: Favourite German Songs with English words : 
No. 760. Sweet Star of my Wanderings, Good Night 
hit (‘ Gute Nacht, du mein herziges Kind ”’), in c, by Franz 
P@ Ast. London: Augener Ltd. 
Arrer Schumann many song writers became complex both 
in their melodies and in their pianoforte accompaniments, 
and consequently many musicians at the present day are apt 
toregard the simple as necessarily commonplace. There is, 
however, little doubt that a melody of diatonic, flowing 
character and with an accompaniment which makes no 
heavy demand on the pianist, such indeed as we find in the 
present song, still appeals to a large majority. 


BOOKS. 
Bell’s Miniature Series of Musicians : 
Runcrman (George Bell & Sons). 
Tue author of this little life of a great man is very frank in 


Wagner, by Joun F. 
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BOOKS—continued. 


expressing his likes and dislikes ; in some cases unnecessarily 
so. He, of course, recognizes Wagner’s genius, and his 
admiration for the ‘‘ delicately beautiful ’’ “ Lohengrin ”’ and for 
‘‘ The Mastersingers ’’ will command general approval. Not 
so, however, his opinion that Parsifal is a ‘‘ disastrous and 
evil opera,’’ while his statement that ‘‘some of the music is 
fine ’’ is certainly damning with very faint praise. At the end 
of the booklet we read that ‘‘ it seems impossible that Wagner’s 
fame will ever wane,’’ and this echoes the opinion of all—or, 
we had better be careful, and say almost all—musicians. The 
volume contains portraits and an interesting facsimile of 
document in the British Museum. 


Truth, Wit, and Wisdom, a Mine of Information, from the 

pen of ALgeRNon Asnton (Chapman & Hall). 
Tue author of this Mine of Information is well known, for, 
in addition to his published compositions, he has contributed 
many letters to many papers; the present volume containing 
525, written between the years 1887-1903. Our author writes 
much about music and musicians, but he takes interest in all 
sorts and conditions of men, in taings terrestrial and celestial. 
He writes about kings and prophets, but also about grammar, 
Sunday shows, Bacon ae Shakespeare, meteors, and even 
murderers. Although a mine of information, the letters vary 
in quality ; there are, however, many of value. Mr. Ashton, 
as in is well known, takes special interest in the graves 
of great men; and, by the way, he does not neglect to name 
to his readers the spot where he will one day rest. There 
is a capital Index of Persons. Mr. Ashton’s admiration for 
Brahms is great, and accordingly there are more references to 
that composer than to any other. Our author thinks it possible 
his own publication may prove a “ dead failure,’’ but that ought 
not to be the fate of a book dealing with wuth and wisdom, 
while surely wit is always welcome. 


RECEIVED FOR REVIEW. 


Dent & Co. (J. Lawrence Erb), ‘ Brahms.’’—Lronarp & 
Co. ( Wilton King), ‘‘ Love the Wanderer ’’ ; (Hileen Quayle), 
** Know’st thou why ?’’—Musicat Stanparp Pusiisnine Com- 
PANY (Ruthyn Turney), ‘‘ Mazurka Romantique,’’ Op. 22.— 
Novetto & Co, (A. J. Gentry), ‘‘ Magnificat and Nunc 
Dimittis’’ ; (C. Villiers Stanford), ‘‘The Office of the Holy 
Communion” and ‘ Vesper or Dismission H .” — THE 
Viotrnist Company (Ray G. Edwards), ‘* Love Song.” —Cari 
Stuon (Beethoven), ‘‘ Cavatina"’; (Edmund Kiihn), ‘‘ Inter- 
mezzo dramatico e Tempo di Gavotta'’; (Camille Svhumann), 
‘*Suite’’; (Hmil Sochting), ‘* Leichtes Trio,’’ Op. 51 and Op. 
52; Julius Weiss, ‘‘ Legende,'’’ Op. 41; ‘‘ 4 Klavierstiicke,”’ 
Op. 39.  CHartes Woornouse (Frederick C. Nicholls), 
‘* Songs in Sun and Shade,”’ Op. 36, Ist and 2nd series; (H. 
Elliott Button), ‘‘ Adagio” from Spohr’s ‘‘ Quartet"’ in «@ 
minor; (Harrison Frewin), ‘‘ Rosie’’ ; (Noel Johnson), Remi- 
niscences of ‘The Taming of the Shrew’”’ ; (H. V. Jervis- Read), 
“Wings of Love”’; (C. 7. Reynolds), ‘‘ Memories’; (@. J. 
Rubini), “Nocturne”; (Orlando A. Mansfield), ‘‘ Menuet 
classique” ; (W. Henri Zay), ‘‘ Sandman Lullaby.”’ 


THE AUTUMN OPERA SEASON. 
BOITO’S “ MEFISTOFE LE.” - 
GIORDANO’S “ ANDREA CHENTER.” 


Boito’s opera might be taken as the text for a dissertation 
on the difference between talent and genius, but the inquiry 
would be complicated by the fact that, although Boito may 
not be a musical genius, he is something more than a merely 
talented man. You cannot hear ‘‘Mefistofele ” as an opera— 
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that is to say, listening to its music and appreciating its 
dramatic version of Goethe’s ‘‘ Faust” as a whole—without 
being impressed by the fine imagination of the work. Boito 
is no ordinary composer. Writing his opera in 1868, he 
practically forestalled the later manner of his friend and colla- 
borator, Verdi, as it found expression in ‘‘ Aida,” and I have 
always thought that the historian of the future will possibly 
point to Boito as the originator, or at any rate the inspirer, 
of the new Italian school of opera composers. We speak 
very loosely of this school. When Mascagni and Leoncavallo 
came forward we hailed their works as new utterances in 
opera, forgetting that they were lineal descendants of “ Otello,” 
which in its turn might claim descent from Wagner in certain 
of its aspects. Then when Puccini came forward with his 
“‘ La Boh*me ” we spoke as if he had originated a new school. 
He had done nothing of the kind, but was carrying on the 
later Verdi movement; only with the difference that he 
was imitating the Verdi of ‘‘ La Traviata ’’ and “ Rigoletto ” 
in attempting to set the rapid dialogue of a play to music. 
The card-room scene of ‘‘ Traviata” and the first act of 
“Rigoletto ” are thoroughly in the Puccini style (if I may 
put it that way). Other composers have attempted the 
same thing—Ciléa being the latest. Asa matter of fact, 
Mascagni forestalled Puccini in his “ I Rantzau,” and during 
the month we have had the first Italian performance of 
Giordano’s ‘‘ Andrea Chénier,” a work which, written about 
the same time as ‘‘ La Bohéme,”’ or even a year or so before, 
still further proves that the development of the modern 
Italian school has been unbroken since the advent of 
** Otello.” 

But to return to Boito. I would ascribe to him the inspira- 
tion that has m:de the modern Italian school a vital thing. 
From all we can learn of Verdi he was never an innovator 
by temperament in his young days, and it is incredible that 
he should change his nature when well past sixty without 
there being some outside influence. Verdi was above all a 
practical composer and not a theorist. Boito is a literary 
man of fine gifts as well as a practical musician, and I need 
hardly point out how close was the intimacy of the two 
men. From the mere fact that Boito supplied the libretto 
of ‘ Otello’ we might very well suspect that he influenced 
the composer in his musical style, if we had not “‘ Mefistofele ” 
as a proof of Boito’s operatic ideals. With that work before 
us there can be hardly any doubt that the real originator 
of the modern Italian opera was a man who has only written 
one work, and is supposed to have finished or to be finishing 
another. Boito in his turn owed much to Wagner—more in 
a specifically musical way than Verdi, who was too original 
to assimilate any other composer’s manner. But “ Mefisto- 
fele” is not by any means an imitative work. It has mo- 
ments of real inspiration, such as the love duet of Faust and 
Margherita, the prologue, part of the Brocken music (Boito 
knew Berlioz’s music), and the death of Margherita. But 
I must confess that even at his best the composer never 
quite manages to move me. The music arouses respect, 
even admiration, but it never rises to any poignant dramatic 
emotion. 

The opera suffers a good deal from the scrappiness of the 
libretto. It is not the scrappiness of a mediocre literary 
man who thinks anything will do for opera, but the scrappi- 
ness of a poet who does not possess a logical dramatic sense. 
Boito has attempted to get too much of Goethe’s “ Faust ” 
into his libretto. It would be much more suitable for a 
cantata than an opera, and no doubt if the composer had 
been an Englishman he would never have attempted opera 
at-all, but would have written oratorios of a modern type. 
The best things in ‘‘ Mefistofele”” are precisely those which 
least belong to opera—the prologue, for instance, the Shore 
of Peneus music, and the fine epilogue. These scenes really 
gain nothing by a stage setting, and one feels that Boito 
could have given fuller scope to his musical invention if he 
had not been trammelled by the limitations of opera, while, 
on the other hand, he does not make use of its effective 
qualities. Yet though this opera is not exactly a great 
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artistic achievement, and though it nowhere shows an original 
genius for musical composition at all commensurate with 
the poetic thought which has gone to the making of the work, 
it has a curious and fitful charm of its own. To many no 
doubt, ‘‘ Mefistofele ” is dull merely, but to others who can 
look a little below the surface it is a work remarkable for 
its high aims and real poetic feeling. 

The performance was adequate enough, as every perform- 
ance during this autumn opera season has been, with the 
exception that the stage-management has traces of Italian 
operatic conventions which no longer amuse us in our regular 
opera season. The chorus has but little idea of acting, and 
the principals are ever ready to step outside the frame of 
the picture to acknowledge enthusiastic applause. For the 
rest, Signor Zenatello was a suave and intense Faust ; Signora 
Giachetti a better Elena’than Margherita (in both riles she 
sang with that curious personal emotion which always gives 
distinction to her voice); and Signor Didur made quite a 
triumph as a cynical Mefistofele. 

The same faults of stage-management rather marred the 
effect of Giordano’s ‘‘ Andrea Chénier.” The chorus which 
has to supply the background of the Sansculottes during 
the Reign of Terror were very tame revolutionists. This 
part of the opera was better realized by the Carl Rosa Com- 
pany at the Camden Theatre two years ago, when the work 
was first performed in London. But Signor Giordano’s 
gifts, if we may judge by this opera, are not of a strenuously 
dramatic order. He makes use of noisy instrumentation, 
but it has no thrill. Here and there is a happy touch of 
description in the orchestra, but on the whole the revolution- 
ary side ‘of the opera is but poorly done. As usual in plays 
dealing with this period, the political and social crisis is the 
merest background for an ordinary love story, in which 
André Chénier, the French poet, is the hero, and Gérard 
(farmer Gérard, as Carlyle called him) the good man turned 
villain through love, and metamorphosed into his old and 
better self through the same divine agency. The other 
characters, Maddalena (the heroine), Bersi (a mulatto), and 
the officials of the revolutionary party, are the merest shadows. 
The story told is not connected ; each act begins at a point 
which leaves too much to the imagination. 

It cannot be said that the music shows any great originality, 
but the composer has the gift of vocal writing, which allows 
the artists to make a dramatic effect—that is to say, it is 
well conceived as an emotional medium, if not of a very striking 
order. Consequently Signor Zenatello and Signor Sammarco 
made marked personal triumphs. The tenor’s Andrea Chénier 
looked the part, and the artist has such power of natural 
acting, of getting inside the character he impersonates, that 
the rhapsody to Freedom in the first act and the love scene 
in the last had a thrill which was not due to the intrinsic 
value of the music. Signor Sammarco, too, made the most 
of the soliloquy in which Gérard bitterly regrets his old 
honest self, and of the passionate storming of Maddalena 
which follows. The character is here well conceived for 
music, but the composer, beyond giving the artist full oppor- 
tunities of making obvious operatic effects, has not risen to 
the librettist’s conception. Signora Strakosch was a conven- 
tional heroine, but Signora de Cisneros was most impressive 
in her second part, of an old woman who cheerfully but 
pathetically gives up her only son to the service of the country. 
I am not sure that this short scene is not the most interesting 
in the whole score. It must be remembered in judging 
‘“ Andrea Chénier”” that it was written ten years ago, and 
the composer has since made a much greater success with 
his ‘ Siberia.” 

The only other important matters to chronicle are the 
admirable singing throughout the season of Signor Zenatello, 
a tenor who is quite an acquisition to London, and the rentrée, 
after eighteen years’ absence, of Signor Battestioni, a baritone 
of very distinguished gifts. He made his reappearance as 
Rigoletto, and on the 23rd ult. was to sing the part of Don 
Giovanni ini Mozart’s opera, of which there may be something 
to say next month. E. A. BauGHAN. 
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CONCERTS. 

THE musical season, has commenced in earnest, and how to deal 
with it fairly isa matter of no small difficulty. The orchestral 
concerts naturally claim first notice. At the new series of the 
Symphony Concerts, which commenced on November 4th, 
Mr. Henry J. Wood offered a programme in which Bach, 
Mozart, and Beethoven were represented by some very delight- 
ful, yet for those composers small, works; while, by way of strong 
contrast, there came last of all the ‘‘ Domestic Symphony’ of 
Richard Strauss, given under the direction of the composer 
himself; and in this work, as is well known, he employs an 
exceptionally large orchestra. The symphony, no doubt, 
contains fine, strong music, also much that is extravagant—and 
it is, perhaps, the extravagances, rather than what is musically 
interesting, which have won for it a certain notoriety. The 
composer was much applauded at ‘the close, but so was Mr. 
Wood after the admirable performances of the classical works 
named abore; and perhaps many of the audience enjoyed the 
simple music more than the elaborate, and at times noisy, Strauss 
strains. At the second, November 18, Herr Fritz Kreisler 
performed concertos by Mozart and Viotti. 

The firstdondon Symphony Concert was under the direction 
of Dr. Hans Richter. His programme, too, included a work by 
Strauss, t.c. the symphonic poem ‘‘ Also sprach Zarathustra.’”’ 
Hore, again, the music is unequal, The greater part is strong and 
impressive, though in a measure the effect is due to imposing 
orchestration; but towards the end, when the music ought to be 
most convincing, it is least so. The rendering of the work was 
magnificent. Dr, Richter also had his contrast, but he put the 
classic master after Strauss: Beethoven was represented by 
his mighty *‘Eroica”’? symphony. The second concert was 
given under the direction of Herr Peter Raabe, an able, 
enthusiastic conductor, and Weingartner’s successor as head of 
the Kaim orchestra at Munich. 

An orchestral concert was given at Queen’s Hall, 
November Ist, by Miss Kathleen Parlow, a Canadian violinist. 
In the slow movement of Beethoven’s concerto she showed 
taste and feeling, but she is as yet too young to render justice 
to the opening movement, while, possibly through nervous- 
ness, she did not render justice to herself in the finale. Miss 
Katherine Goodson played in brilliant style the solo part of a 
new pianoforte concerto by Arthur Hinton. The music is 
sound and clever, though it does nct show strong inspiration ; 
the scherzo is the most taking section of the work. Mr. 
Richard Buhlig gave a ‘‘ Brahms’’ programme at Queen’s 
Hall on November 7th. He played both pianoforte concertos, 
and proved himself an able and intelligent pianist; his 
technique is exceptionally tine. 

Of choral concerts may first be noted the opening of the 
thirty-fifth season of the Royal Choral Society at the Albert 
Hall. ‘Elijah’’ was the oratorio, and, as usual, it drew a 


very large audience. The choir is very satisfactory; the voices. 


are strong and of good quality. The principal vocalists were 
Mesdames Emily Squire and Kirkby Lunn, and Messrs. Lioyd 
Chandos and Dalton Baker; the rendering of the Prophet's 
music by the last named was most commendable. ‘‘ The 
Apostles ’’ was performed at the first concert of the London 
Choral Society, at Queen’s Hall, on October 30th. The choral 
singing deserves high praise. As regards the soloists, Messrs. 
Gervase Elwes, Ivor Foster, Francis Braun, and Ffrangeon 
Davies rendered justice to their respective parts, the last-named 
singing the ‘“Jesus’’ music with all due reverence. The 
ladies, the Misses Kate Cherry and Alice Lakin, were less con- 
vincing. Mr, Arthur Fagge announces, for his last concert, 
Sir Hubert’s Norwich success, ‘‘ The Pied Piper of Hamelin.” 

There have been many vocal recitals. Miss Florence 
Schmidt, who has not been singing for one or two seasons, re- 
appeared at the Bechstein Hall on the 9th ult., when her 
excellent programme and her artistic singing secured for her 
great and well-deserved success. 

On the following day Madame Adelina Patti gave a concert 
at the Albert Hall, and, as usual, she was supported by excel- 
lent artists: Madame Kirkby Lunn and Mr. William Green, 
and Messrs. Fritz Kreisler and Mark Hambourg. The great 
prima donna enchanted her audience by singing songs none 
the less acceptable because they were very familiar. 
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Of other recitals of the kind were those of Madame 
Arctowska and Mr. Gervase Elwes, two excellent artists whose 
programmes were very unconventional; the latter introduced 
**To Julia,” a cycle of six songs by Mr. Roger Quilter. Miss 
Amy Castles, the Australian vocalist, who appeared a season 
or two ago, has returned, and been warmly received. Miss 
Edith Miller, a Canadian artist who possesses a well-trained 
mezzo-soprano voice of excellent quality, made her début at 
the olian Hall on November 3rd. 

Of the Joachim Quartet chamber concerts which came to a 
successful close on the 24th of last month there is no need to 
speak. The programmes contained standard works by the 
great classical composers, while Dr. Joachim and his able 
associates interpreted the music with quite exceptional purity 
and nobility. The audiences were large and enthusiastic. 

The fourth season of the Broadwood Concerts at the 
Holian Hall opened most successfully on November 2nd, 
but with Miss Muriel Foster as soloist and M. Raoul Pugno as 
pianist, success was a foregone conclusion. At the second 
concert (November 16th), the excellent Bohemian Quartet per- 
formed the D major Quartet of Tschaikowsky, and, with Herr 
Carl Fuchs as second ’cello, Schubert’s great Quintet in c. Miss 
Grace Sunderland and Mr. Frank Thistleton resumed their 
concerts of ‘* Old Chamber Music,’’ and, if only space per- 
mitted, much could be written about their unhackneyed 
programmes. But we must be content to call attention to 
concerts specially devoted to interesting old music which cannot 
be heard elsewhere. To commemorate the 210th anniversary 
of the death of Henry Purcell, the whole of the programme 
of the second concert was devoted to his music. 

The excellent annual series of chamber concerts of the 
Mozart Society commenced on October 21st, when Mr. J. H. 
Bonawitz, the director, gave, as usual, his interesting Historical 
pianoforte recital. 

The Wessely Quartet gave the first of a series of four 
chamber concerts on November Ist. They performed, and 
exceedingly well, two familiar quartets by Mozart and 
Dvorak, and their programme included an ably written piano- 
forte quintet in a by Dr. Ernest Walker. The composer played 
the pianoforte part, and at the close was received with well- 
deserved enthusiasm. 

The Berlin Philharmonic Trio appeared at two concerts, one 
at Leighton House, the other at Bechstein Hall, and the per- 
formers, Frau Vita Gerhardt and MM. Anton Witek and 
Joseph Malkin, proved themselves thoroughly worthy of the 
eulogistic terms in which they were mentioned in a letter of 
introduction signed Arthur Nikisch. They play with marked 
skill and feeling. Their second programme included R. Volk- 
mann’s Trio in B flat minor (Op. 5), which contains an im- 
pressive Largo. 

An interesting violin and pianoforte recital took place by 
Messrs. Lionel Tertis and York Bowen on October 30th, the 
programme, of course, including Brahms’ Sonata for clarinet 
(or viola) and pianoforte, Op. 120, No. 2 in £ flat major. 

Miss Marguerite de Forest Anderson, a lady flautist, pupil 
of Mr. A. Fransella, gave an orchestral concert (Qu en’s 
Hall Orchestra, under Mr. Henry J. Wood) at Queen’s Hall, 
on November 10th. She played the solo part of a con- 
certo by Mozart, the slow movement of which is expressive ; 
the rest of the music, though pleasing, shows the composer’s 
style, if not his genius. 

In the matter.of violin recitals, mention may first be made 
of Miss Marie Hall—who, by the way, has gone to America, 
and commenced a tour with great success at New York. The 
first concert of the ‘‘ Jubilee ’’ season at the Crystal Palace was 
a violin recital with Miss Hall, whose refined playing was 
thoroughly appreciated ; Kubelik followed her at the next 
concert. 

Mischa Elman, at Queen’s Hall, November 7th, played 
for the first time a new concerto by Glazounoff, an interest- 
ing and effective work, which he repeated at a second 
concert. Several young violinists have performed 
sta dard concertos, but it is new for a mere boy to introduce a 
covelty, and, moreover, to interpret it so that in judging it no 
allowance had to be made on account of youth and its usual 
inexperience. 
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Paul England. A Christmas Song of XVth century. Dr. Hugo Riemann. 
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A word may be said about Miss Evangeline Anthony's 
two recitals at the -Holian Hall. This young lady, 
who has already appeared in London, is talented, and if she 
does not as yet satisfy all demands, she promises well for the 
future. Then Miss Hill Rivington commenced a series of 
three recitals illustrating the violin music of the 17th 18th, and 
19th centuries respectively, at the Salle Erard. The scheme is 
not only interesting but instructive. The lady plays with 
taste and care. Mr. Karl Klein, a clever pupil of E. Ysaye, 
and Miss Ruth Clarkson, a promising pupil of M. Emile 
Sauret, also deserve mention. 

A series of a similar kind for the ‘cello was commenced on 
October 30th, at the Bechstein Hall, by an excellent artist, 
Monsieur Louis Abbiate, who for a time was principal ’cellist 
at the Paris Opéra Comique. The first recital was devoted to 
the classical, and the second, November 9th, to the romantic 
period. The third, November 30th, was therefore to be devoted 
to modern composers. 

Successful pianoforte recitals have been held by Miss 
Katherine Goodson, Messrs. York, Bowen, Frank Merrick, 
Richard Buhlig, and other pianists. 

The second of the Popular Concerts for Children and Young 
Students, on November 10th, at Steinway Hall, was well 
attended; the scheme, indeed, seems likely to prove successful. 
The programme included madrigals by Benet, Lawes, and 
Wilbye, an Ayre (four parts) by Dowland, and « Ballet (five 
parts) by Thomas Morley. 

The Chappell Ballad Concerts commenced at Queen’s Hall 
on October 28th, and the Bechstein Hall Ballad Concerts on 
October 25th, both series attracting, as usual, large audiences. 

The Sunday Concert Society, at Queen’s Hall, continues to 
flourish, and on November 19th, the anniversary of Schubert’s 
death, the programme was devoted to that composer’s music, 
except the Nast number, which was Beethoven’s ‘‘ Leonora’”’ 
overture, No, 2, first heard at Vienna a hundred years ago 
all but a day, when ‘‘ Fidelio’’ was produced. 





Musical Wotes. 


HOME. 


London.—The Worshipful Company of Musicians, which 
has kindly undertaken, at the instigation of Sir Homewood 
Crawford, to assist in the matter of the prize of £25 offered by 
the proprietors of The Gentlewoman for the best orchestral 
composition by a British woman composer, has appointed 
a special committee (Sir F. Bridge and Mr. Thomas Lea 
Southgate), and nominated as judges Sir George Martin and 
Messrs. E. Markham Lee and Percy Godfrey. The latest 
date for sending in manuscripts is January 10th, 1906.—The 
first meeting of the 32nd section of the Musical Association 
was held at the King’s Hall, Messrs. Broadwood & Sons, on 
November 21st, when Mr. Thomas Casson read an interesting 
paper on “ The Development of the Resources of the Organ.” 
—An operatic concert was given at Covent Garden on Novem- 
ber 19th, in aid of the families rendered destitute through 
the recent earthquakes in South Italy; Madame Melba, 
oo Giachetti, Signori Zenatello and Battistini, and 
other distinguished artists genervusly offered their services. 
Under the immediate patronage of Princess Henry of Batten- 
berg a concert in aid of the funds of the central Bureau 
for the employment of women, was held at the olian Hall 
on November 22nd.—Sir Edward Elgar commenced a course of 
lectures on British composers, executants, and critics at 
the Birmingham University on November Ist.—Mr. H. E. 
Wooldridge’s volume on Ecclesiastical Period, one of the 
series of the Oxford History of Music, will shortly be issued. 
—The Westminster Orchestral Society, founded in 1885, 
and. subsequently amalgamated with the West London 
Choral Society, is rehearsing Elgar’s “ King Olaf,”’ A. Hervey’s 
“Youth” overture, and Beethoven’s 8th Symphony, for 
its first concert, the date of which will be shortly announced. 
—Royal Academy of Music: the John Thomas (Welsh) 
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Scholarship (vocalists) has been awarded to Mary Ann Davies. 
Examiners, Dr. Theo Lierhammer and Messrs. Walter Mack- 
way and Arthur Thompson (chairman). The competition 
for the Macfarren Scholarship will take place early in January, 
1906. For this scholarship (three years’ free tuition), founded 
in memory of Sir George Alexander Macfarren, candidates 
must send in a composition or compositions (not more than 
three), and also pass an examination in general education. 
—The Guildhall School of Music : the Gold and Silver Medals 
for pianoforte playing have been presented to Frederick John 
Daff (pupil of Dr. W. S. Hoyte) and Gladys E. Robertson 
(pupil of Mr. R. Orlando Morgan) respectively; the Bronze 
Medal to Elsie F. Houghton (pupil of Madame Montem 
Smith; and the Dove Memorial Prize for general excellence, 
assiduity and industry, to Jenny Hyman (pupil of Mr. R. 
Orlando Morgan). ‘The Corporation of the City of London 
has granted to the School two scholarships, each of the 
value of £50 per annum. The competition will take place on 
the 7th of this month.—‘‘ The Manual of Musical Copyright,” 
on which Mr. Edward Cutler, K.C., has been engaged for over 
ten months, was published at the end of last month.—Mr. 
Mark Hambourg offers three prizes of 20, 10 and 5 guineas re- 
spectively for works in the form of a fantasia, sonata, ballade, 
scherzo, or set of variations, to occupy from ten to fifteen 
minutes in performance. 

Dublin.—The musical season has begun well. We have 
heard the wonderful boy violinists Elman and Vecsey, who, 
by the way, played to very small audiences. The Royal 
Dublin Society, always to the fore in the cause of good music, 
opened their season with the Esposito-Beel Quintet, the 
Kruse and Max Mossel String Quartets, and Dr. W. G. Price, 
as organist. The Brodsky Quartet, the Esposito Quintet and 
De Greef are the artists for December. The Dublin Orchestral 
Society (Conductor, Esposito) gives the first concert of the 
season in January, and will begin a series of Sunday concerts 
on December 3rd. Miss Nora Thomson (pupil of Joachim), 
William Harrison, Octave Grisard and Henri Bast, announce 
string quartet recitals for January. 

Huddersfield.—The Chamber Music and Lecture Society is 
giving an interesting series of lectures in the New Temperance 
Hall, two of which have taken place. The dates and subjects 
of the remaining three are as follow :—December 18th, 
**Russian Music”; January 29th, ‘‘ History of Oratorio and 
Opera’’; and February 26th, ‘‘ Bohemian Music.” Musical 
illustrations are given at each lecture, and one excellent rule 
of the Society is that ‘‘ no encores shall be given.” 

Leeds.—Dr. E. C. Bairstow, of Wigun, pupil of Sir 
Frederick Bridge, has been appointed organist of the Parish 
Church. 

Leicester.—On October 25th Mr. Willibald Richter gave 
his first chamber concert of the present season at the Asso- 
ciation Hall. The programme included the Fantasiestiicke, 
a set of eight movements by the Bavarian composer, Walter 
Rabl, heard for the first time here. Mr. Richter has for 
eighteen seasons provided concerts of high class music, and 
the commencement of his nineteenth season has proved, we 
are happy to say, successful, although the attendance was 
not so good as it ought to have been. 

Penzance.—We recently recorded the death of John H. 
Nunv, who had been conductor of the Penzance Choral Society 
ever since its establishment in 1858. An impressive ‘‘ In 
Memoriam” concert was given by the Society on November 
3rd. The programme included a “ Litany,” by F. Edward 
Bache, the words and music of which were dictated by the com- 
poser seven days before his death on August 17th, 1858. The 
organ accompaniment was played by Mr. Richard White, who 
for nearly forty years presided at the organ under the conduc- 
torship of Mr. Nunn. 


FOREIGN. 


Aachen.—The Municipal Choral Society has commenced 
its series of subscription concerts, the first being devoted to 
Brahms, The programme included the p minor pianoforte 
concerto, the solo part of which was performed by Miss 
Katharine Goodson. 
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Bayreuth.— Frau Marie Wittich, of the Dresden Court 
Opera, will impersonate Isolde at next year’s festival. 

Berlin.— At a concert of the Meiningen Trio on October 
28th Berger's Trio in G minor was performed for the first time, 
under the leadership of Dr. Joachim.—On October 21st 
Wagner’s pianoforte fantasia in F sharp minor was performed 
at the Wagner Sosiety.—On October 3lst Robert Radecke, a 
highly esteemed musician, celebrated the 75th anniversary of 
his birth. He was Court capellmeister here from 1871 to 1888, 
and under his management ‘‘ Tristan’’ was first performed in 
this city. In 1892 he was appointed artistic director of the 
Stern Conservatorium, also in the same year director of the 
Royal Institute for Church Music, and after the death of 
Blummer, president of the musical section of the Senate of 
the Royal Academy. Radecke, it may be added, was Schu- 
mann’s first champion here.—In connection with the 94th 
anniversary of Liszt’s birthday (October 22nd) an interesting 
appreciation of the composer, by Eugen Ségnitz, was pub- 
lished under the title ‘‘ Franz Liszt als Schriftsteller.”’ 
‘* Liszt,”’ he says, ‘‘ was not only the prophet of a new era, 
but with powerful hand he himself opened its doors.””—The new 
Comic Opera at the Weidendammer Briicke opened on the 19th 
of November with a performance of Offenbach’s ‘‘ Hoffmanns- 
Erzilungen’’ (Contes d’ Hoffmann). 

Bonn.—A conservatorium has been opened here, under the 
direction of Fri. A. Ziskoven. Most of the teaching staff 
come from Cologne. There are already over a hundred pupils. 

Dessau.—Josef Reiter’s three-act operetta, ‘‘Der Toten- 
tanz’’ (poem by Max Morold), was produced here, and with 
marked success, on November 5th. 

Dusseldorf.—Cyrill Kistler’s ‘‘ Baldurs Tod”’ has been pro- 
duced here with fair success. The composer’s ‘‘ Kunihild” 
was brought out at Sondershausen twenty-one years ago. 

Frankfort-o-M.—In January next there will be special cele- 
brations of the 150th anniversary of the birth of Tiesent all 
over Germany, and in this city Herr Nicolas Mannskopf is 
preparing a Mozart Exhibition at his Musical Museum; it will 
consist of manuscripts (music and letters), portraits, etc. 

Le Havre.—A société d’enseignement musical, due to the 
initiative of Messrs. Henry Woolett and Cifolelli and other 
gentlemen, has been organized. It is intended as a locum 
tenens for the Conservatoire, which ceased to exist many 
years ago. M. Vincent d’Indy has: been named honorary 
president. 

Munich.—The first musical library for the people (Musika- 
lische Volksbibliothek) will shortly be opened in this city. 

New York.—The programme of a special concert by the 
Dannreuther String Quartette, to be given on November 
15th, has been forwarded to us. The concert was to celebrate 
the 20th anniversary of the establishment of Lhis society. The 
members are MM. Gustav Dannreuther, F. Lorenz Smith, 
Josef Kovafik, and Emil Schenck; and the list of works, in- 
cluding many novelties, which have been performed during 
twenty years speaks well for the industry and enterprise of the 
organization. Mr. Dannreuther is the only one left of the 
original members. The programme mentioned above includes 
a quintet by Mr. F. L. Smith, the second violin, who studied 
for six years under Walter Abel and Rheinberger at Munich. 

St. Petersburg.—According to the Courrier Musical of 
November Ist, the first performance in this city of ‘‘ Fidelio,”’ 
produced at Vienna one hundred years ago, took place on 
September 26th, under the direction of Napraynik. — The 
same paper regrets to state that the state of Arensky’s health 
is very bad ; also that although all hope of his recovery is not 
lost, he will not in any case be able to resume work for a long 
time. 

Treviso.—A grand lyric drama, ‘‘ Eumenides,”’ is shortly 
to be produced at the Social Theatre. The composer is Filippo 
Guglielmi, who was formerly on intimate terms with Liszt. 

Vienna.—The Rosé Quartet will introduce the following 
novelties at its four subscription concerts :—Serenade, Op. 61, 
by Jaques-Dalcroze; pianoforte quintet, by Richard Mandl 
(MS.); and quartets in p minor, by Max Reger, Op. 74; in a, 
by Leander Schlegel, Op. 17; and in » flat, by Albert 
Straesser, Op. 15.—Sir Edward Elgar’s ‘‘ Dream of Gerontius ”’ 
was performed for the first time here at the Gesellschaft der 
Musikfreunde last month, under the direction of Herr Schalk. 





Warsaw.—In addition to the twelve concerts of the Phil- 
harmonic Society, twenty-four symphony concerts will be 
given, at which all the symphonies of Beethoven, Schumann, 
Brahms, and Tschaikowski are to be performed, under the 
conductorship of Noskowski, Barcewicz, Reznizek, Nedbal, 
and Soltys. On January 24th there will be a programme 
specially devoted to Mozart. 

OBITUARY. 

Artuur BarracitoveH, for many years a most successful 
professor of singing in Dublin, died October 28th, aged 66 years. 
—Hans Becustern, one of the partners of the Bechstein firm, 
at Berlin.—Enrwnesto Bscucct, composer and teacher at Florence ; 
aged 60.—Henr1 Branpts-Buys, composer and director of a 
vocal society at Amsterdam, October llth, at Ede; aged 55.— 
Epvarp Brennecxs, organist of Osnabriick Cathedral; aged 
64. — Marria Crrottone (Padre Cristoforo da Lanciano), 
organist of the basilica of St. Mary of the Angels at Assisi, 
composer, and writer (Opinioni sulla musica contemporanea) 
at Monteripido, near Perusa.— Enrico Corti, composer (Triste 
amore and I. Cosacchi).—Jutes Dani, well-known con- 
ductor, at Vichy ; aged 65.—Eucen Donpkrer, conductor of 
the Kaim orchestra at Munich.—CiementinA Fanti, vocalist, 
at Bologna; aged 97.—Max Frprxmann, former conductor, a 
Berlin. —Cario Gatti, composer of sacred music, at Casate- 
nuovo.—ALBERT GOLDBERG, from 1869-1880 baritone stage 
vocs'ist ; in 1883 he was appointed principal manager of the 
municipal theatre at Leipzig, where he died, November Ist ; 
aged 58.—Epvarp GUNDLING,’ professor of the history of 
music, at Prague; aged 86.—Oswatp Irmuer, head of the 
Irmler pianoforte firm at Leipzig; aged 79.—Caxrt Knopp, 
vocalist, connected for many years with the Weimar theatre ; 
born at Budapest; aged $3.—Joser Koni, conductor, at 
Budapest; aged 53.—Jutius Kostecu, celebrated performer 
on the trumpet and cornet-i-pistons, professor at the Berlin 
Hochschule fiir Musik; aged 80.—Lvise Késrer-Scuiece., 
former distinguished vocalist at the Berlin Opera, died at 
Schwerin, November 2nd; aged 83,—Givu110 Masoanzont, 
rofessor of harmony and counterpoint at the Accademia 
ilarmonico, Ravenna; aged 59.— ALprHonse Mov inirr, 
formerly a lawyer, afterwards sculptor and composer, at 
Toulouse; aged 50.—WitHEeLm MiLier, stage vocalist, at 
Hanover; aged 60.—Lovis OrrerMans, distinguished Dutch 
violinist, and formerly director of the Royal Theatre at the 
Hague ; aged 81.—Ferpinanp Rascuporrr, founder and for 
many years director of the military school at Kattowitz, where 
he died October 6th ; aged 75.—Giusspre Razzano-Romano, 
rofessor at the Guildhall School of Music; aged 73.—Joser 
EGER, teacher at the Seminary of Music Teachers, Munich, 
and father of Max Reger. — Carolina Sannazzaro, stage 
vocalist, at Casaleggio ; aged 80.—Canto SeRNAGIOTTO, pianist 
and composer, at Venie.—Lroroip Uke, conductor of the 
Volkstheater, on October 28th, at Munich.—Ysaye, conductor, 
father of Eugéne Ysaye; over eighty years of age. 


ALLOTRIA. 


Aw article by Mr. Mark Hambourg recently appeared in 
the Lady’s Realm, entitled ‘* How to Play the Piano’’; and 
young players who wish to excel on that instrument cannot do 
better than read it. Advice from one who ranks among the 
great pianists of the day cannot fail to be valuable. We 
quote a few salient sentences : 

‘**T do not think a man can interpret the works of the great 
composers unless he is familiar with the writings of 
the poets, philosophers, «nd historians of ancient and modern 
times.”’ 

‘*Emotion is the keynote of an artist's success.”’ 

**It is right to be influenced by traditions, but not to be 
enslaved by them.”’ 

**The perfection of technique must come first, so that the 
mind can be free from the mechanical part to deal with the 
spiritual.” 

‘*There is no more advantageous way of cultivating tone- 
colour than by studying good paintings.’’ 

‘*It is as unpardonal]> to play with notes as it would be 
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for an actor to go on the stage with his lines in his hands, and 
read his part.” 


That playing without notes is in many ways advantageous 
cannot be denied, but nervousness sometimes causes loss 
of memory. Again, the actor's task seems to us far easier, 
inasmuch as the lines spoken by the other actors must serve 
as cues. 


An article appeared in Die Musik (November 15th), entitled 
‘*Kin vergessenes Streichquartett Beethovens,’’ by Professor 
Dr. Wilhelm Altmann. The composer, in a letter to 
Breitkopf & Hiirtel in 1802, states that he has transcribed 
one single sonata of his for strings. There have been various 
references to this in books and catalogues, but no details ever 
given either of the original Breitkopf & Hartel edition, 
or even of the new Simrock one edited by Nottebohm, 
in 1875. Professor Altmann came across the original 
edition at the Berlin Royal Library, and the work will appear 
in the forthcoming Beethoven Supplement (B. & H.). 
Professor Altmann already gives the finale in Die Musik. 
The sonata in question is the one in 8, Up. 14, No. 1, but in 
its transcribed form it appears in the key of Fr. 





USIC FOR 2 PIANOS (4 HANDS) published 


by AUGENER LpD., London. 


Continental Fingering. 


Pihien a DUETS FOR 2 PIANOS. = 
0. s. d@. 
DEL VALLE DE PAZ, E. Scénes de Ballet. Op. 39 :— 
86494 No, 1. Bohémienne ... - , oo me wa 2 
86496 2. Valse Lente ... soe id ” nae 
$649¢ 3. Cortége.. - oe owe - ose ww t= 
GURLITT, CORNELIUS. Duos progressifs :— 
— 8 Morceaux mélodieux. Op. 174:— 
6701 Livre I. Morceaux 1-3 .. ae oe one eos — a 
6702 wo Ue -_ 46 we ; ot oo coe ‘ 1— 
6703 Pe? 8 ai 5—8 ... ose oss ial uti wa 
— 3 Rondos. Op. 175:— 
6704 No.1,inD major... cee a ns - 1 
6705 » 2, in B flat ae wie ? aie I 
6706 +» 3, in B minor . oi eve “ I 
6707 —— Fantaisie sur un air original. “Op. 176 I 
8652 MOSCHELES, I. Hommage & Handel. Grand Duo 1 6 
8653 REINECKE,C. Duo ae after the Pianoforte Quartet. 
Op. 2724. C. ‘ eos eee one dus -~ 3> 
8655 SCHUMANN, R. Op. 46. ‘Andame and Variations, ins flat 1 — 
8654 SOMERVELL, A. Variations on an Original Theme « 6 
9523 SPOHR,L. Op. 130. Piano Quintet. (Noble) 5 - 


6. CONCERTED PIECES FOR 2 PIANOS. 


The principal Pianoforte part, with a Compressed Score of the Orchestral 
Accompaniments to be used on a Second Pianoforte. 


N.B.—Two copies are required for performance. Net 
6027 BENNETT, W. STERNDALE. Concerto in F minor.  s. d. 
Op. 19. (E. Pauer) pa a ons on on w SG 


9524 CHOPIN, Allegro de Concert. Op. 46. (L. Nicodé) ma @ € 
823; MENDELSSOHN. Complete Works for Pianoforte and 


Orchestra. (E. Pauer) 5— 
8235a@ —— Concerto. No. 1, in G minor. : Op. 25 1— 
82355 ——~ - No. 2,in Dp minor. Op. 4o ... one wo I— 
8235¢ —— Capriccio Brillante, in » minor. Op. 22 ... t— 
82354 —— Rondo» Brillante, in g flat. Op. 29 I - 
8235¢ —— Serenade and Allegro giojoso. Op. 43 .. 1— 
8405 SCHUMANN, R. Complete Works for Pianoforte and Or- 

chestra. (E. Pauer) ca on -~ 3= 
840sa —— Op. 54. Concerto in a minor : - eg 
84056 —— Op.g2. Introduction and Allegro appassionato I 
8405¢c —— Op. 134. Concerto Allegro 1— 


8657 STOJOWSKI, SIGISMOND. Concerto in F penny "Op. 3. 
(In score) 3 — 
Full score, net, 5/- Orchestral parts, net, 10/- 


8472 WEBER. Concertstiick. Op. 79. (E. Pauer)... é a one 
London: AUGENER LIMITED. 








|M* REGER’S WORKS. 


Published by AUGENER Ltd., 
d Copyright for all countries. 
- PIANOFORTE SOLOS. 
No. 
6332 Walzer. Op. rr. ‘ wes eee 
6333 Lose Blatter. Kleine Klaviersticke. Op. 13... 
Marcia Funebre. Separately. (P.M. 82) 
6335 Aus der Jugendzeit. 20 Short Pieces. Op. 17 wa 
A Christmas Dream (Weihnachtstraum). Separately. 1/- 
6336 Improvisationen, Cp. 18 ‘ ons 
6337 Aquarellen (Kleine Yonbilder). Op. 25 


Canons, through all major and minor keys :— 
63344 Book I., Two-part Canons 


63346 Book II., Three-part Canons .. 

J.S. BACH. Organ Works, transcribed by Max « Reger: - 
6217 Prelude and Fugue in & flat major “i a 
6018 Prelude and Fugue in p major *e 
6019 Toccata and Fugue in p minor 
6020 Prelude and Fugue in & minor 

KUHLAU. Allegro burlesco from Sonata, » Op. 88, ‘No 3 


transcribed for concert use 


PIANOFORTE DUETS. 
8608 Walzer-Capricen. Op. 9 


8602a,4 Deutsche Tiinze. Op. 10 2 Books, each 


BACH, J. S. Organ Works, transcribed ” Max a a 
6891 Prelude and Fugue in p major . . 
6892 Toccata and Fugue in p minor 

6893 Fantasia in G major .. ° 

6894 Prelude and Fugue in G major 

6895 Prelude and Fugue in a minor 

6896 Fantasia and Fugue in G minor 

6897 Toccata and Fugue in & major 

6990 Prelude and Fugue in & minor 


| 6921 Prelude and Fugue in & flat major 


6g02 Passacaglia in c minor 
STRELEZKI, Serenade, Op. 191, No. 4, , arranged 3/- 
ORGAN (with Pedal obbligato). 
5825 Drei Orgelstiicke. Op. 7 - on _ ‘eo eco eco 
5826 Suite in & minor. Op, 16 
5864 Prelude and Fugue in c from the same (Turpia) .. 


INSTRU MENTAL WORKS. 


5283 Trio for Pianoforte, Violin, and Viola. Op.2... ove 
VIOLIN AND PIANOFORTE, 
7535 Sonatain p minor. Op. 1 ee «wn a0 eee 


7536 Sonata in p major. Op. 3 , 
7351 CLEMENTI. 6 Sonatinas. Op. - with additional violin 

part arranged by Max Reger ... o ove ee oe 
73514 The Violin Part separately ; 

VIOLONCELLO AND PIANO, 
7735 SonatainF minor, Op.5_ ... “ oa at ooo 
VOCAL WORKS. 
SONGS. 

88902 6 Lieder fiir eine mittlere Stimme. Op. 4. A Hymn to Joy 


(Gebet); Dedication (Widmung); Winter-foreboding 
(Winoterahnung); in April (Im April). 2£.&G. 4to 
88904 5 Lieder fiir cine hohe Stimme. Op. 8 In the Wood 


(Waldlied); Tears (Thrinen im Auge); The Cornflowers 
(Der Kornblumenstrauss); Roses (Scherz); Peasant’s 
Advice (Bauernregel). Z£.&G. 4to.. <a ‘ 
8890c 5 Lieder. Op. 12, God’s Acre (Friedhofagang) ; The Dead 
Swallow (Das arme Vigelein) ; A Dream Kiss (Wean ich's 
nur wisst); A Soul's ———e a ; For Thee (Um 
Dich. £.&G. 4to “a 
88907 10 Lieder fiir eine mittlere Stimme. “Op. 15. CG. 4to 
VOCAL DUETS FOR FEMALE VOICES. 
4130 Duette fir S.& Alt. Op. 14 £.&G. 4to 
VOCAL QUARTETS, MIXED VOICES. 
4593 Drei Chére fir Sopran, Alt, Tenor, und Bass, mit Pianoforte 
Begleitung. Op. 6:—Consolation (Trost), To the Night 
(Zur Nacht), A Twilight Piece (Abendlied). £, & CG. 
London: AUGENER Ltd. 
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No. 


g180a NIECKS, F. 
PETERSON, FRANKLIN, Elements of Music. 8thImp. Cr. 8vo. | 


grg1 
10110 


9192 


Ioror- 


10104 —— ‘Lhe Student's Handbook of Musical Knowledge. 


9171 


9178 
10103 
9177 


9215 
9179 


9214 
g180 
9201 


8918 
8919 


8301 
8302 
8303 
8220 
8234 


8970 
8920 
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Bound Volumes of Music and Music Books suitable for 
SCHOOL PRIZES, PRESENTS, ETC. 


Classed by Prices, Pudlished by AUGENER LIM/TED, London. 


Books at ls. 


Introduction to the Elements of Music. Crown 8vo. 


KNOWLES, Rhymes on the Rules of Harmony. 
Books at ls. 6d, 


PETERSON, FRANKLIN. An Introduction to the Study of 
Theory. A Sequel to the ‘‘ Elements of Music,” and intended to 
repare the Student for Professor Prout’s series of ‘Theoretical 
orks, 4th Edition. Crown 8vo. 
2—— Pianist’s Handbook. A Theoretic Companion to Practice 
2 Parts. Crown 8vo, 


Crown 8vo. 


Crown 8vo. 


Bound Books on Music at 2s. per Vol. 


“CON AMORE”: Poetical Introduction to Musical Instr~ction. 
By J. Alexander. Crown 8vo. 

LOBE, Catechism of Music. Translated and Edited by C. Bache. 

PETERSON, FRANKLIN. Catechism of Music. Cr. 8vo. 

THOUGHTS OF GREAT MUSICIANS. Collected by La Mara, 


Bound Books on Music at 2s. 6d. per Vol. 
CROKER, NORRIS, Handbook for Singers. Crown 8vo. 


GOODWIN, AMINA. Practical Hints on the Technique and Touch | 


of Pianoforte Playing, with Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 

MATTHEWS, J. A Handbook of the Organ. Crown 8vo. 

NIECKS, FREDERICK. A Concise Dictionary of Musical Terms. 

RIEMANN, DR. H. Catechism of Musical Instruments (Guide to 
Instrumentation). Crown 8vo. 

-——- Catechism of Musical History. Crown 8vo:— 


Part I. History of Musical Instruments, and History of Tone. | 


Systems and Notations. 
Part II. comme | of Musical Form, with Biographical Notices. 
—— Catechism of Pianoforte Playing. Crown 8vo. 
-— Catechism of Musical Aesthetics. Crown 8vo. 
— Introduction to Playing from Score. Crown 8vo 


Part I. 24 Preludes and Fugues. Crown 8vo. 3rd Edition, 
Part II. 24 Preludes and Fugues. Crown 8vo. 3rd Edition, 
RUBINSTEIN, ANTON. Music and its Masters, A Cor versation. 


SCHROEDER, Prof.C. Catechism of Violoncello-playing. Cr. 8vo. | 


—— Handbook of Violin and Viola Playing. Crown 8vo. 
-—— Handbook of Conducting. Crown 8vo. 


Bound Music at 3s. 


BRITISH NURSERY RHYMES (7s). (Moffat and Kidson.) 
CHILDREN’S SONGS OF LONG AGO (75). (Moffat and 
Kidson.) 
Bound Music and Books at 4s. 
Pianoforte Solos. 
CHOPIN. Ballades. 4to. 
—— Impromptus and Fantasias. 4to. 
THE CHILDREN’S CLASSICS. (E. Pauer.) Z. ato :— 
The Children's Bach. | 8388 The Children’s Schubert. 
The Children’s Beethoven, | 8429 
The Children’s Handel. | 84x 
The Children’s Haydn. | 8282 
TheChildren’s Mendelssohn. Young. 
The Children’s Mozart. 8281 Musical Scrap-Book. 
KING'S CORONATION BOOK, THE. 
Pieces. Edited by E. Duncan. 
KULLAK, TH. Child-life (Kinderleben). 24 Original Pieces. 
Op. 62 and 81. Newly revised by Cornelius Gurlitt. C, 
LISZT. Wagner-Album. Favourite Pieces from Wagner's Operas, 
Transcribed by Franz Liszt. C. (Portrait of Wagner.) 
Vocal Music. 
KINGS’ MUSIC; or, Music connected with Kings and Queens. 
Songs and Vocal Pieces. Edited by E. Duncan. 4to. 
VOLKSLIEDER-ALBUM. Edited by E. Pauer. 8vo. £. 
WAGNER, R. ee Album. 12 Operatic Songs. With Portrait. 
8vo. £. 
WEBER, 
8vo. 


DANNREUTHER, E, Wagner and the Reform of the Opera. 

RIEMANN, Dr. H. Harmony Simplified ; or, the Theory of the 
Tonal Functions of Chords. 2nd Edition. Demy 8vo. 

Bound Music at 4s. 6d. 
Pianoforte Solos. 

ALBUMS (CLASSICAL). Each containing about 36 Pianoforte 
Solos and Duets arranged for small hands. Selected, Arranged, 
and Revised by E. Pauer. With Illustrated Biography. £. 4to. 

Bach: Album. 8304 Haydn Album. 8309 Schubert Album. 
Beethoven Album. | 8305 Mendelssohn Album | 8307 Schumann Album 

Handel Album. C. | 8306 Mozart Album. 8308 Weber Album. 

LISZT. Transcription of 22 Songs by F. Schubert. 8vo. 

MENDELSSOHN’S Songs without Words, For each Piece a 
Poetical Motto, (Pzuer.) 8vo. 

vocal Music. 
MENDELSSOHN. 16 Two-part Songs. (Pauer.) 8vo. 
SCHUMANN. Album of mgs. (Pauer.) 8vo. 
Original Edition, 8921 Transposed Edition. 





The Children’s Weber. 
Musicai 


£. & G, 
F, The Family Singing Book. (55 Songs and Duets.) 
&. & G. 


£, & G. 
Zz. & G. 


. 
and FUGUES: | 


The Children’s Schumann. | 


Pastime for the | 


Marches and Choral 





No. 


8079 
8081 
8073 


8095 
6148 
6187 
6189 


8277 


6245 


| 8260 


8418 


8449 


8930 
8926 


Bound Music and Books at 5s. per Vol. 
Pianoforte Solos. 
CHOPIN. 14 Waltzes, 8084 —— 11 Polonaises. 4to, 


19 Nocturnes, 4to. 8077 Sonatas, 4to, 
: Berceuse, Barcarolle, and six other Works. 4to. ’ 
CLEMENTI, M. Gradus ad Parnassum, or the Art of playing te 
Pianoforte. 100 Studies, Newly fingered, phrased and anno- 
tated by G. Buonamici. C. 4to. 2 Vols. 
GURLITT, CORNELIUS, Christmas Album. 40 short melo- 
dious Pieces. Op. rg0and ror. 4to. C. 
HELLER, STEPHEN. Progressive Studies :— 
Vol. 1. 25 Studies, Op. 47, and 30 Studies, Op. 46 (Scholtz). _ 
Vol. II. 25 Melodious Studies, Op. 45, and The Art of Phrasing, 


Op. 16. 
“7 kiEMORIAM.” 60 appropriate pieces, selected and arranged 
by E. Pauer. ’ 
MOSCHELES. Studies for the Pianoforte. Op. 70. (Pauer.) 4to :— 
With Continental Fingering. 6246 With English Fingering. 
MOZART. 12 Symphonies, arranged by Max Pauer, 2 Vols, | 
SCHUMANN. Album. 56 Pieces, with advice to young Musicians, 
Revised, Fingered, and Instructive Annotations by Théodore 
Kullak. With Portrait. C. <to. 
STRAUSS-ALBUM, 12 Favourite Dances. 
Pianoforte Duets. 
D'OURVILLE. Soirées musicales. 
Violin and Pianoforte. 
ALBUMS, arranged by F. Hermann, 4 Vols. 
Vocal Music. 
HULLAH, JOHN, 58 English Songs, by Composers chie‘ly of the 
17th and 18th centurfts. 8vo. &. : 
LIEDER-ALBUM. A Collection of German Songs for a Medium 
Voice, £.& G, In 2 Volumes. 
MENDELSSOHN. Vocal Album, 52 Songs. (Pauer.) Z£. & G, 
Original Edition, 8vo. * 
— Thesame. Transposed Edition. 8vo. : 
MOORE, T. Complete Irish Melodies, with Symphonies and 
Accompaniments by Sir John Stevenson, Mus.Doc., and Sir 
Henry R. Bishop. 8vo. 
MOZART. Vocal Album. Complete Songs, (Pauer.) 2. & G. 8vo. 
PURCELL, H. 20 favourite Songs, with Portrait (E. Duncan). 8vo. 
RUBINSTEIN, A. 18 Vocal Duets. £.&G. 8vo. 
Text Books. 


4to. 


gto, 


Demy 8vo0 :— 


PROUT,E. HARMONY: Its THrory AND PRACTICE. 
vised, and largely Re-written. roth Iinp. 
COUNTERPOINT : Srrict anv Free, 8th Edition. 
DOUBLE COUNTERPOINT AND CANON, 4th Imp. 
FUGUE. Demy 8vo, 4th Edition. ‘ higihe 
FUGAL ANALYSIS. A companion to ‘ Fugue,” being a 
Collection of i. into Score and analyzed. 3rd Edition. 

MUSICAL FORM. my 8vo. 6th Imp. Si 
APPLIED FORMS: A Sequel to “‘ Musical Form,” 4th Ed. 
THE ORCHESTRA. Vol. I.—The Technique of the Instru- 


s. Demy 8vo. 3rd Edition. = 
Vol IL. ORC! ESTRAL COMBINATION. and Edition. 


Bound Music at 5s. 6d. per Vol. 
BEETHOVEN. 9 Symphonies, arr. for Piano by E. Pauer. 2 Vols. 
Bound Music at 6s. per Vol. 
Pianoforte Solos. 


48 Preludes and Fugues. Edited by E, Pauer. 
Revised, Phrased, and Fingered 


Re- 





8vo. 


BACH, J. S. by 


BEETHOVEN. Sonatas. 
G. Buonamici. . 
Vol. I. Op. 2 to 14, with Portrait. 
Vol. Il. Op. 22 to 53.  8045c_Vol. IIT. Op. 54 to 111. 
CHOPIN. Complete Studies (KE. Pauer), £. Folio. 
— 51 Mazurkas. 4to. 
oe Reaies and Scherzos. 4to. 
— Studies and Preludes. 4to. 
CLEMENTI. Geenee ee 
arl Tausig. . Folio. : j 
CRAMER, J. e Studies, Selected, Revised, and the Fingering 
Supplemented, &c., by E. Pauer. With Portrait. 2. Folio. 
ENGEL, C. _Pianoforte School for Young Beginners. EZ. 4to. 
HAYDN. Complete Pianoforte Works, Revised, Phrased, and 
Fingered by br. H. Riemann. 3 Vols. : 
LISZT. 28 Lieder of Schubert,transc. 4to. (Portrait of Schubert.) 
MENDELSSOHN. 42 Lieder ohne Worte (containing 7 Books). 4to. 
MOSZKOWSKI, M. Op. 31. Album. 6 Morceaux (with Portrait). 4to. 
SCHUMANN. Complete Symphonies, (E. Pauer.) 
Pianoforte Duets. 
BEETHOVEN. 9 Symphonies. (E. Pauer.) 2 Vols. 
HAYDN. 12 Symphonies (Max Pauer). 2 Vols. 
MOZART. 12 Symphonies (Max Pauer).. 2 Vols. 
Vocal Music. 
BRITISH MINSTRELSY :— 
Minstrelsy of England. 175 Songs. E, Duncan. 
Minstrelsy of Sco land. 200 Songs, A. Moffat. 
Minstrelsy of Ireland. 206 Songs. A. Moffatt. 


Selection of 29 Studies. 


London : AUGENER LTD., 199, Regent Street, W.; 6, New Burlington Street, W.; and 22, Newgate Street, EC. 
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~ CHRISTMAS ALBUM. 


20 Origina! Pieces and Transcriptions for the Pianoforte. 
Edited and partly arranged by 


ERIC KUHLSTROM. 


Augener’s Edition No, 80878. Net 1s. 
. Adeste Fideles (‘‘O come all ye faithful ”). 


. Hark, the he:ald angels sing MENDELSSOHN. 


. Christmas Song... ni . . E. Griea. 
4. Chorus of Shepherds eee ove C, Reinecka. 
5. Angelus ... ‘ on ies : C. Gounop. 
6. Noel ons ons a eee ose «» Scotson CLarxk, 
7. O Sanctissima .., ote : ded .. Siemtan Sona. 
: Christmas Bells.. ove ce wn . A. Krue. 

. Christmas Hymn : na C. Reinecke. 


ah Christmas Tree . 

11. Cradle Song of the Infant Jesus 
12. The Waits. 

13. Joyous Bells 

14. Care, thou canker of our joys 
15. Sweet Dreams 

= Hymn, “ Noéi” 


C, Reinecke. 
C. Reinecke. 


. H. F. Suarra. 

.. Arr. by W. T. Best. 
TscHaixowsky. 
TRADITIONAL. 


At the Fireside .. as ove _ . SCHUMANN, 
18. Holy Night E. VAN DER STRABTEN. 
19. My heart ever faithful - . J. S. Bacn, 
20. New Year’s Song w . SCHUMANN. 


CHRISTMAS ALBUM. 


17 Original Pieces and Transcriptions for the Pianoforte. 
Edited and partly arranged by 
ERIC KUHLSTROM. 
Augener’s Edition No. 80874. Price 1s. net. 
1. Chorus of Angels. (Reinecke.) 
. Christmas Song (Noé!). (A. Adam.) 
3. Noél Maconnais. 
4. German Christmas Song. 
5. Carol, “‘ God rest you, merry gentlemen.” 
6, Adoration. (Gurlitt.) 
7. Chorusffrom the Christmas Oratorio. (J. S. Bach.) 
8. ‘Vom Himmel hoch.” Chorale from the Christmas Oratorio, (J. S. Bach.) 
9. The Christmas Bells. (Gade.) 
10. The Christmas Tree. (Gade.) 
11, Boy's Merry Go-Round. (Gade.) 
12. Christmas Piece, No. 1. (Mendelssohn.) 
13. Christmas Piece, No. 2. (Mendelssohn.) 
14. Ghost Story. (Gurlitt.) 
15. Minuet a l’Antique. (Strelezki.) 
16. Christmas (Noél.) (Tschaikows'cy.) 
17. Chorus of Angels. (Abt.) 


CORNELIUS GURLITT’S 


CHRISTMAS ALBUM. 


40 short Melodious Pieces for t e Pianoforte, Op. 140 and 
Op. ror. 
Augener's Edition No. 6148. Bound in cloth, gilt sides andedges. Net, 5s. 


CHRISTMAS ALBUM. 


10 Pieces, suitable for Christmastide, arranged for 
VIOLIN AND PIANO 


By FR. HERMANN. 


ae, Edition No. 73220. Net, 2s. (Forming Vol. XIV. of ‘* Albums 
for Violin ond} iano,” Augener's Edition Nos. 7322a-f.) 


1. Christmas .. aes nis - -» A. Apam, 
2. Tyrolese Christmas Song ~~ - oo -. F. Gruper. 
3. Air from the Christmas Oratorio... owe « J.S. Bacn. 
4. Andante religioso eee od ual soe «. C. Gurutrt. 
5. Chorus of — ; des it . C. ReIngEcKE. 
6. Berceuse ... “ pes eas wee -» G. GoLTERMANN, 
7- Christmas Song .. 00 eve a -. Epvarp Grige. 
8. Adoration .. wl one ..» BORTNIANSKI. 
9. Christmas Piece, Op. 72, No. 2 «» MENDELSSOHN. 
to. Angelus ... at a ... Gounop, 
The bay. arranged for Flute and Piano by G, Gariboldi, forming Vol. XIV. 
“ Albums for Flute and “aoe. '  Augener’s E dition No. 77850. 
et 2s. 


London: AVUGENER LIMITED. 
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CHRISTMAS ALBUM. 


A Collection of Songs and Part-Songs suitable for 
Christmastide. 


Edited by EDMONDSTOUNE DUNCAN. 
Augener’s Edition No. 89868, Price 1s, net. 


SONGS AND PART-SONGS. 


1, Christmas Song of the r4th mags Afr. by Dr. H. Riemann, 
2. Fatherland’s Psalm.. oe E.vvarp Grige. 

3. Aria from the Christmas Oratorio. « J.S. Bacn. 

4. Carol from “ Bethlehem” & part Song) c. ReEInecke 

5. Christmas Song eee a. R. SchuMANN. 

6. Christmas So: eee ous « C. Remwecke 

7. Christmas Bells on oe on ‘ .. A. ARMSTRONG. 

8. Carol (a-part Song) -« A. Morrar. 

g- When the Christ Child comes (2a-part Song) . C. Retecxe. 


CHILDREN'S SONGS. 
to. Cradle Song of the Infant Jesus C. Reece. 
tt. The Christmas Tree : C. Remnecxs, 
12. Sweet Christmas Time . B. Wecxeasin, 
13. The Christ Child es exe . TAvserT. 
14. The Evening Star ... o : ow R, Scuumann. 


CHRISTMAS CAROLS. 


15. The Boar's Head Wynxvn ve Worps. 


16. What ear shall be closed ... ae one . ANCIENT. 

17. Tyrolese Christmas Song ... eco F. Gruser. 
13. O Sanctissima “ ove J. Faux. 

19. O Verdant Fir : ‘ ess Fork Sonc 
20. New Year's Song ... eee ost P. Scuvutrz. 


CHRISTMAS ALBUM. 


A Collection of Songs and Part-Songs suftable for 
Christmastide. 
Augener's Edition No. 89864. Price, net, 1s. 


Joyous Bells (2-part Song). (Herbert F. Sharpe.) 
Christmas at the Door (Song). (C. Reinecke.) 
Christmas Hymn (2-part Song). (C. Reinecke.) 
Christmas (Song). (A. Adam.) 

Christmas ng- 

Chorus of Shepherds (3-part). (C. Reinecke.) 

Song of the Bell (2-part) (C. Gounod.) 

Shepherds’ Greeting and Angelis’ a (i Heal Song). (Franz Abt.) 
Christmas Carol: “ Welcome Yule. if eale.) 

. Christmas Carol : “ Be merry all.” ( Heale.) 

. Christmas Song. (Edvard Grieg.) 

. Hark! the Bells (2-part Song). (Herbert F. Sharpe.) 


ey onew eo 


“_— 
ven ow 


CAROLS AND SONGS OF CHRISTMASTIDE 
Edited and arranged by 
EDMONDSTOUNE DUNCAN, 

Augener’s Edition No. 4662. Net, 2s. 

Henry Lawes. 
Joun READING 
12TH CENTURY 


Epwarp Love. 
Sir Henry Bisnor. 


1. "Tis Christmas now 
2. O come all ye faithful (Adeste ‘jideles) 

3 Children of the ee King : 

4. Old Christmas 

5. When green leaves come “again 

6. Good King Wenceslas ( Tempus adest frori- 


dum) 13TH CENTURY. 
7. Good Christian men rejoice (in dulci i jubite) 14TH CENTURY 
8. What tidings bringest thou __... «+ jJoun Dunstase. 


From “ MetrsmMata.” 
Wituram Byro. 
13TH Cantury. 

Dr. WAINWRIGHT. 
MENDELSSOHN. 

17TH CENTURY. 


g. Remember, O thou man 

to. From Heavenly Maid ... “ 

tt. God rest you, merry gentlemen 

12. Christ’ans, awake eco oon 

13. Hark, the herald-angels sing .. 

14. Cold’s the wind and wet's the rain 

15. Joys seven, 

16. The moon shines bright — Waits’ Song). 
17. A Virgin most pure , 
18. Jacob’s Ladder. 

19. See, see, the heavens smile 

20. Here we come a-wassailing. 


Henry Purcete. 


21. By the gaily circling glass ccs ove «» Dr. ARNE, 

22. The holly and the i 

23. As Joseph was a-wal ing eve we «- Cuerry Tree Carrow 
24. Welcome Yule... eee os eco «. 17TH CENTURY. 


London: AUGENER LIMITED. 





From Sanpy’s CaRroLs. 
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IX PIECES INTENDED AS A CHRISTMAS 
PRESENT FOR HIS YOUNG FRIENDS. 


Edition By FE->1X MENDELSSOHN BARTHOLDY. 
No. Op. 72. 

5070 Pianoforte Solo .., ove oe ove 

8576 ianoforte Duet 

7521 Violin and Piano ... 

7631 Viola and Piano 


ANTA CLAUS ALBUM. Musical Bagatelles 
for the Pianoforte. By ARNOLD KRUG, Op. 112. 


No. 7. A Chimney Sweep. 
8. Battledore and Shuttlecock. 
g. ‘Oh, what a pretty Picture Book ! 
ro. A Toy Railway. 

A Trumpet. 

A Bag of Sweets for Johnny. 


. A Toy Horseman. 
a Dolly 


A 
AH 
_A Doll's s Cradle. 
. A Rocking Horse. Ir. 
. Tin Soldiers. 12. 


Edition No. 6195, price net as. 





USIC WITH TOY INSTRUMENTS. 
SYMPHONIES, OVERTURES, CANTATAS, 


INSTRUMENTAL. 


Toy-Symphony cag meng for 
ae ne aw and 6 Toy Instruments (Cuckoo, Quail, 
htingale, Trumpet, Triangle and Drum). (Violin 

a Violoncello ad did.) Op. >, Score and Parts. 

C. REINECKE. Toy-S phere (Kindersy neem) for 
Pianoforte and g Toy Instruments (Nightingale, 
Cuckoo, 2 Trumpets, Drum, Rattle, Bells, Glass-bell, 
and Tea-tray). (2 Violins and Violoncello ad Zié. ) Score 
and Parts 

HAYDN. Toy- Symphony i inc. For Pianoforte and 7 Toy 
Instruments (Rattle, Cuckoo, Nightingale, Triangle, 
—. Trumpet, and Drum). (2 Violins and Bass ad 

476.) Score and Parts 

B. ROMBERG. Toy- Symphony (Kindersinfonie) for Piano 
and 7 Toy Instruments (Rattle, Cuckoo, Nightingale, 
Triangle, — Trumpet, and Quail). (a Violins and 
Bass ad lib.) :— 

ull Score ... 


— 


bon Cc. GURLITT. 


71164 
71166 arts aa wee - ore ive ie 
71044 Christmas Overture for Pianoforte and 5 Toy 
Drum, Rattle, and 


P. 
A. CONRADI, 
Instruments (Cuckoo, Trumpet, 
Waldteufel) eco 
—— The same for Pianoforte Duet and ‘3 Toy’ Instru- 
ments... i ot “ . 


“VOCAL. 


HAYDN. Toy-Symphony in c. Arranged for 2 Treble Voices 
with Pianoforte, 7 Toy Instruments, and 2 Violins and 
Bass (ad did.) by i. Heale :— 

Full Score and Complete Instrumental Parts 
Vocal Parts. 8vo ... 
—— Toy-Symphony. Arranged in G major for 2 Treble 
Voices, Pianoforte, and 8 Toy Instruments. 8vo :— 
Full Score and Complete Instrumental Parts 
Vocal Parts - wm - ae es ie 
.OTTO. Christmas Time. Cantata for Children. Solo, 
Chorus, with 4 Toy Instruments (Drum, Trumpet, Cuckoo, 
and Bells), and aan Text for Recitation :— 
Vocal Score . we . bee 
Words for Recitation 


The Toy Insiruments may be had from the Publishers. 


71045 


9242 
9243 


9241 
92414 


ICTIONARY OF RVSIC. 
By Dr. HUGO RIEMANN. 
Translated by J. S. SHEDLOCK, B.A. 
New Edition, with Appendix. 
Augener's Edition No. 9200. 1,798 columns, Royal 8vo. 
Strongly Bound in One Volume, net, 15s. 
The Best and Cheapest Dictionary of Music. 


“Dr. Riemann is a learned and trustworthy writer on musical history, 
technique, and zsthetics, and the present Dictionary offers to students a 
compact and valuable store for reference. . . A reference to a few of the 
chief subjects shows how thoroughly and carefully the work is done. The 
Dictionary should be in the hands of all musical students.” —Scofsman. 


London: AUGENER LIMITED. 
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N EW CHRISTMAS MUSIC. 


— PIANOFORTE SOLO. 
7lo4a Gonna, A. onan Grete -™ 5 5 Toy Instru- 
@ lib.) “ o oe 
ESIPOFF, ST EPAN. Christmas Bells oe 
— Menuet de Noél... 
KRUG A. Christmas Bells... ie 
REGER M. A Christmas Dream (Weinnachistraum), Op. 17. 
o 9 eee eos soe 
PIANOFORTE DUET. 
71046 CONRADI, A. Christmas Overture om | 5 ae Instru- 
ments a7 did.) ° ove wo met 
VIOLONCELLO. 


5378a KRUG, A. Cavatina religiosa (Weihnac vr for Violon- 
cello, with Organ accompaniment ee net 


53786 The same, with Piano accompaniment ... 


VOCAL MUSIC. 

CORNELIUS, P. The eaaaamg Tree (Cistetennd, 
(G. 786) “ ove eco, mat 
PRESSEL, G. “a s Christmas Song (Weihnachtslied). 
(Germania, No. 773) eee ons net 
RIEMANN, Dr. age. Sus. 

(Harmonized), . 

4126m SHARPE, HERBERT F. 

2 female voices o 

Tv xoLzse CHRISTMAS s Sona 


net 


uae Song 


net 


For 


net 


Sasani 


Reeitie oe Bells). 





HRISTMAS FANTASIAS, ETC., 
ORGAN, by W. T. BEST. 


Christmas Fantasy on Ancient English Carols for caine ease . a, 
Augener's Edition No, 8756 oes — 


Christmas Fantasia. 

Augener’s Edition No. 5855 
Christmas Pastorale. 

Augener’s Edition No. 5837 ane 


AUGENER LIMITED. 


FOR THE 


London: 





“ (;™ BLESS THE PRINCE OF WALES.” 
National Song by BRINLFY RICHARDS. 


Voice and Piano (with Chorus ad Zid.) coo o 

Pianoforte Solo, by the Composer. Edition No. sotgs 
Pianoforte Duet, by the Composer. Edition No sor9é be 
Violin and Pianoforte, by F. Hermann. Edition No. so1ge ... 
Viola and Pianoforte, by F. Hermann. Edition No, sorod .., 
Violoncello and Pianoforte, by F. Hermann. Edition No. sorge 
For 2 voices, arranged by H. Heale, Edition No. 4133 os 

For 3 or 4 mixed voices, arranged by H. Heale. Edition No. 4466. 





‘THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


PIANOFORTE PIECES BY REPRESENTATIVE 
COMPOSERS OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
Chronologically arranged, with Portraits. 

Edition, 8271. 

Elegantly bound in 3 Vols., each net ros. 6d. 

Vol. I., with portrait of Liszt, contains Pieces by Mendelssohn, 
Chopin, Schumann, Taubert, Lachner, Liszt, Hiller, Thal 
berg, Haberbier, Wagner, Henselt, Heller, Volkmann. 
Vol. II., with portrait of Rubinstein, contains Pieces by 
Sterndale Beaunett, Gade, Gounod, Kiel, Raff, Reinecke, 
Kirchner, Schulhoff, E. Pauer, Bargiel, ” Seeling, Bilow, 

Rubinstein, 

Vol. III., with portrait of Scharwenka, contains Pieces by 
Bendel, Brahms, Jensen, Barnett, Rheinberger, Tschai- 
kowsky, Dvorak, Grieg, H. Scholtz, Mackenzie, X. Schar- 
wenka, Nicodé, ‘Moszkowski, Max Pauer. 


London: AUGENER LIMITED. 
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HE FAMILY GIFT BOOK. 
Pianoforte Pieces, comprising Christmas Music, Pastorals, 
Hunting Songs, Love Songs, Soldiers’ and Sailors 
Songs, Patriotic Hymns, National Melodies, Dances, 
many of them composed for this work. 
Selected, edited, and partly arranged by 


E. PAUER. 
With Illustrations by Eocena and Lapy, ood Poetical Annotations by 
H. W. Dutcxen, Ph.D. 
Edition No. 8275. Elegantly bound in cloth, gilt sides and edges. Price, 
net, 215. 
Or in 2 Books, paper covers, each, net, ros 


ROTICON. 30 Love Songs by Scarlatti, Handel, 
Mozart, Beethoven, Spohr, Weber, Marschner, Schubert, Mendels- 
sohn, Schumann, Gordigiani, and others. 

Selected, edited, and arranged by 


E. PAUER. 


Edition No. 827 Price, net, 2s, 6d. 


GUNDAY MUSIC. 
A Collection of 100 short Pieces from Sacred Vocal 
and Instrumental Works of Celebrated Composers. 
Selected and arranged by 


E. PAUER. 


With Chromo-Litho. Augener’s Edition No. 8296. 
Bound in cloth, gilt sides and edges. Net, 10s. 6d. 
Or in 3 Books, paper covers, each, net. 2s. 6d, 


Illustrated Classics for the Young. 
By E. PAUER. 


P English Fingering. » Paper | hal 
over. oth. 
Ediioa, PIANOFORTE. Net. Net. 
8016 The Children’s Bach. Short Pieces (32 Solos, s. ¢. 5s. d. 
4 Duets), Selected, Arranged (without Gensek 
Fingered, and Revised by E. Pauer. With Portrait, 
Illustrated Biogrs hy, &e. oie se onl we 3 @ 686 
8034 The Chil thoven. Short Pieces (30 
Solos, 6 Duets >. Selected, Arranged (without Oc- 
taves), Fingered, and Revised by E. Pauer. With 
Illustrated Biography, &c. 3040 
8151 The Children’s Handel. Short Pieces (3 30 Solos, 
6 Duets). Selected, Arranged (without Octaves), 
Fingered, and Revised by E. Pauer. With Portrait, 


Illustrated Biogra hy, &c. - ane om an § @'¢ 8 

3.6 The Children ¢ Haydn Short Pieces (24 Soles, 

6 duets), by "hee ~" Selected, Arranged, 
(without Octaves), Fingered, and Revised by E. 
Pauer. With Illustrated Biography .. 

8240 The Children's Mendelssohn. short Pieces (3 30 
Solos, 6 Duets). Selected, Arranged (without Oc- 
taves), Fingered, and Revised by E. Pauer. With 
Illustrated Biography 


- 30 40 
6254 The Children’s Mozart. Short Pieces (30 solos, ~ 

6 Duets). Selected, Arranged (without Octaves), 

Fingered, and Revised by E. Pauer. With Illus- 

trated Biography, &c. 3 40 


828: The Musical Scrap. Book. 100 Short Pieces 
by various Classical Composers. Selected, partly 
arranged (without Octaves), and Revised by 
E. Pauer .. ose -— & 6 &.9 

828 Musical Pastime for the Young. 36 Short and 
Easy Characteristic and National Pieces. (In the 
Treble Clef, without Octaves. ) Composed, Arranged, 

and Fingered by E. Pauer __... 2640 

8388 The ren’s Schubert. Short Pieces (30 Solos, 

6 Duets). Selected, Arranged (without Octaves), 
Fingered, and Revised by E. Pauer .. 4h 

842) The Children’s Schumann. Short Pieces (36 
Solos, 4 Duets). Selected, Arranged atoms Oc- 
taves), Fingered, and Revised by E. Pauer. With 
Portrait, &c. 3 0 


oe 4 0 
8471 The Children’s Weber. Short Pieces (jo Solos, 
6 Duets). Selected, Arranged (without Uctaves), 
Fingered, and Revised by E. Pauer. With Illus: 
trated Biography, &c. 30 40 
Or as Albums in red cloth with gilt imprint at 
48. 6d. each. 


London: AUGENER LIMITED. 
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ALLET-ALBUM by E. Pauer. A Collection of 
Dance Movements from the Works of Celebrated Composers, ar- 
ranged for the Pianoforte. 


In Three Books. Edition No. 8290 a, 4, ¢. 


No. ‘. 
82900a@ Book I. Ballets, etc, by Lully, Rameau, Gluck, Mozart, 
ighini, and Beethoven wo. Ot t— 
82906 Book II. Ballets, etc., by Spon, xi, Cherubini, Spohr, Weber, 
and Meyerbeer .. net t= 
Beqgoe Book III. Ballets, etc., v by Ressiai, Schubert, Matiiate. 
etc. ; ccs eee w- metr— 
N ATIONAL DANCES FOR PIANOFORTE 
DUET. 
Edition 
Noa, s. @. 
ALSATIAN DANCES 
3648 Lauterbach. Valses alsaciennes. (Weckerlin) net t— 


BOHEMIAN DANCES. 


8567a,6 Danses bohémes. (J. Low) 2 Books, each, nec 2 -- 


6938 Bohemian National Dances. (F. Kirchner) net t— 
6909 CARPATHIAN DANCES. (Cursch-Bithren) net 2— 
HUNGARIAN DANCES. 
€g08 Hungarian Dances, (Cursch-Bihren) on net 2— 
6git Bihary Janos-Csirdas. Hungarian Dance. (Cursch- 
Bihren) ... ons “ exe ‘ net 1t 6 
6937 Hungarian Dances. (F. Kirchner) wo. Met r— 
6948 MASOVIAN DANCES. (S. Noskowski) met 2 6 
8610 POLISH DANCES. (X. Scharwenka) net 4 — 
POLISH DANCE, of 3 No. 1. (X. Scharwenka) .. -~ @> 
The same, arranged by F. Kirchner eve ‘ oe 4 
SHEGAS from Mauritius. (Weckerlin). 
No. 1. Premitre Shéga . ; ; o eee 


3 
2. Fantasia négre ose 4 

3. Deuxitme Shéga ... a f 4 
SLAVONIC DANCE, (Cursch-Biihren) 3 


SPANISH DANCES. : 
8582 Album Espagnol. (Moszkowski, Op. 21) . ‘ net 2 6 


6940 Danses espagnoles, (F. Kirchner) . net 1 — 
8633 ; New Spanish Dances : Cadiz, Séville, Bolero. (Strelezki) 
net t= 


STYRIAN DANCES, 
g36a-c Valse styriennes. (Liandler). (F. Kirchner.) 3 Bks. each net 1 — 


8592 Styrian Dances, (€. Pauer) ‘ exe oo net r= 
WEDISH DANCES. 
Airs and Danses suédoises. (L. Schytte.) (M. F.52) .. 4— 


Performed at the Crystal Palace, the Philharmonic, and other 
prominent Concerts, 


IGHLAND MEMORIES. 
Suite of 3 Scottish Scenes (By the Burnside; On the Loch 
Harvest Dance), for Orchestra, by HAMISH MacCUNN. Op. 30. 
Edition 
No 


s. d. 
7oo3@ Orchestral Score és ‘ ons , o -. net 6 
7oo34 Orchestral Parts ove ; é net 5 — 

Arrangements ie the Composer :— 

Pianoforte Solo. 

No. 1. By the Burnside 3— 
2. On the Loch 3 
3. Harvest Dance 3- 
6216 The 3 Numbers, complete oa an . met 2— 
6995 Pianoforte Duet, Complete ons wee i «ws «net 2 6 
7520 Violin and Piano, Complete ot - «w ewe 6 


‘These are agreeable and characteristic pieces, highly charged with that 
local colour which Mr. MacCunn is always able to apply with so ha; ya 
touch, The principal melody of the first movement is ———_ beauti 
while there is no resisting the stamp and swing of the ‘ Highland Dance.’ 
Ina word, this modest little suite puts forward a strong claim to the admira- 
tion of the musician, and easily earns warm compliments for its composer.” 
— The Daily Telegraph. 


London: AUGENER LIMITED, 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE MINSTRELSY 
OF ENGLAND. 


A Collection or English Songs, adapted to their 
traditional airs; arranged for Voice, with 
Pianoforte accompaniment, and supplemented 
with historical notes 

BY 
EDMONDSTOUNE DUNCAN. 
Augener’s Edition No. 8927. Price, in Paper Covers net, 4/- ; 
Bound in Cloth, net, 6/- 


PREFACE.—Orpheus, with h’s lute, compelled trees, mountain-tops, plants, 
and flowers to his will ; but the minstrelsy that has grown up side by side 
with the maturing of our country has ‘done much more than this. It 
has invested all the prosaic trades and low!y occupations of life with a 
poetry and charm which appeal strongly to the imagination—for 


In sweet .nusic is such art, 
Killing care and grief of heart 
Fall asleep, or—hearing—die. 


Englishmen do not need to be told that their” Island-story is one 
that thrills with lively incident and daring adventure, nor indeed does 
the musician (to whom history has unfolded her golden page)—proudly 
conscious as hz is that these hove been sung—and eloquently sung-—by 
his brethren of the minstrel-ages, or their successors in more polished 
times. It is just from such widely-divergent sources of inspiration that 
the great bulk of national melody is drawn; and the reader therefore 
must not be surprised at the curious medley here presented to him. 


Most of the rare pieces included in the present volume are copied 
from MSS. in the British Museum, not a few of which are now printed 
for the first time. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 


HILDREN’S SONGS OF LONG AGO, 

with Pianoforte accompaniment by A. MOFFAT. Words 

edited by F. KIDSON. AUGENER’S Edition 8919, 8vo, 
net, 2s, ; or bound, net 3s. 





RITISH NURSERY RHYMES (75), and a 


Collection of Old Jingles. 
Pianoforte Accompaniment by A. MOFFAT. 
Edited by FRANK KIDSON, 


The excuse for the issue of a book of Old Nursery Rhymes and Jingles, 
lies in the fact that their age and popularity have ever made them welcome 
in all nurseries, and a new generation is constantly demanding those self- 
same rhymes which have been in a like manner as continuously demanded 
by their ancestors from a remote period. Puerile as they are, the most 
extraordinary thing about them is that they can never by any chance be 
superseded by others seemingly more fitted for the child of to-day. Children 
have always sung and repeated them, and in spite of the many substitutes 
offered, will continue to sing them ; and it is not in the least necessary that 
the child should altogethe- understand them. He will reject all spurious 
goods and have nothing but the genuine article, 

The melodies are those which have always been associated with each 
particular rhyme, and Mr. Alfred Moffat, arranging the pianoforte 
accompaniments, has borne in mind that they are intended for little fingers 


in 


Edition No. 8918. Stitched, net 2/-, or Bound, net 3/-. 


HRISTMAS PRESENTS, PRIZES, erc.— 
Catalogues of Handsomely Bound Music Volumes, Music Folios 
and Carriers, Metronomes, etc., to be had gratis on application 


London: AUGENER LIMITED. 
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THE MINSTRELSY 
OF IRELAND. 


200 Irish Songs, adapted to their traditional airs ; 
arranged for Voice, with Pianoforte accompani- 
ment, and supplemented with historical notes 


1905. 


ALFRED MOFFAT. 
Second Edition. 


Augener’s Edition No. 8928. Price, net, 4/- ; Bound, net, 6/-. 

“* Although the notes occupy but a modest space, a glance at them shows 
that they represent a great deal of careful reading among the authorities on 
Irish folk music. The accompaniments are tasteful and artistic, without 
being pedantic or intricate, and the instrument is always subordinated to 
the melody itself. The collection is altogether admirable. The choice of 
songs appears to have been made with great judgment.”—Scotsman, 

“In his setting of the Irish airs, Mr. Moffat has aimed chiefly at sim- 
plicity. In no case ~ the accompaniment overlaid with harmonic richness 
of effect, and the simple melodic character of the music has been success- 
fully preserved. Mr. Moffat’s historical notes add very much to the interest 
of the volume, and indicate a very thorough study of Celtic folk-lore and 
folk-song on the part of the author.”—Freeman’s Fournal. 

‘Both the Scottish and the Irish volumes are furnished with original 
historical notes bearing upon the airs, and, what is more to the point, these 
have a value to the musical antiquary surpassed by no work of the same 
kind put forth in late years. Mr. Moffat, if we may judge from his ful} 
references, has examined ali available Irish collections both in public and in 
private libraries, with the result that the inquirer has placed before him a 
mass of evidence unquestionably reliable and full. In conclusion, the 
book may be cited as a musical gathering of t value and interest, and 
one which no lover of Irish music or student of national folk-lore can afford 
to ignore.”—Leeds Mercury. 


THE MINSTRELSY 
OF SCOTLAND. 


200 Scottish Songs, adapted to their traditional airs ; 
arranged for Voice, with Pianoforte accompani- 
rent, and supplemented with historical notes 

BY 
ALFRED MOFFAT. 
Augener’s Edition, No. 8930. 


Second Edition. 


Price, in Paper Covers, net, 4/-. Bound in Cloth, net, 6/-. 


“Mr. Mofl. appears to have done his work well. In the range of his choice he has 
drawn u all sources, with the result that in the 00 songs a: nd ‘ballads included in the 
volume there is no lack of ered The accompaniments we tasteful, and frequently 
tinged with the Scotian: -—§ Alt her 4 must be pronounced an excellent 
collection of Scottish folk m _ 

“Certainly an important mth There are Men by: - volumes, but few, we 
imagine, with such judicious harmonies and good taste in 
to every song.”"—Musical Si 

“Mr. Moffat's judgment and resource as a harmonist fs fully tried in these model 
pees, and the result is excellent. The accompaniments are characteristic and often 
highly original.”—AMusical Herald. 


“This is a handsome collection of songs. The historical notes are valuable, 
and in many cases exceedingly interesting, while the setting of the airs is simple but 
effective. work is wonderfully moderate in price, and ld find its way into the 
hands of all who can es a genuine collection of characteristic Scottish songs. 
Mr. Moffat is to on the gh manner in which he has performed! 
his self-imposed 











inclusion of a number of very ee Highland airs that have not hitherto 

poses nad to the interest of the book 
confidently rec: See the all lovers of our national music 

and best work of the kind ever published.” —Fifeshire Advertiser. 
* This is without doubt one of 4 best and chea collections of Scottish yy 4 
blish The a e simple but e r-* and the historic notes 

a ot and meet reliable, no pains having been spared by the compiler to ma 


correctness.""—Highiand News. 
London: AUGENER LIMITED. 
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CANTATAS, ETC., 


MONTHLY MUSICAL RECORD. 


FOR FEMALE VOICES 


in AUGENER’S EDITION. 


Paper Covers. Net. 
s. d. 


ABT, F. Cantatas for Soprano and Alto Soli and 3 
Chorus for Female Voices (mostly with Connecting Pext 
for Recitation) Vocal Scores :— 

go3r Briar-rose. Op. 601. .. 

Words and Connecting ‘Text for Recitation 

9036 Christmas (Weihnachten), £. & G. 

Words and Connecting Text for Recitation 

go41 Cinderella (Aschenbridel), ; ° 

Words and d Connecting Text for Recitation 

9037 The Gipsy Queen " ‘ “a 

9045 The Golden Link 

9035 The Harvest Moon. 

9043 The Hermit’s Harp 

9046 The Isle of Song 

go38 Jorinda and Jortndel (after Grimm’s F airy Tale) 


A Pastoral Cantata 


qo38a Words and Connecting Text for Recitz ation 
Little Red Riding Hood (Rothkippchen) - 

go40d Tonic Sol-fa Notation .. 

yoqoa Words and Connecting Text for Recitation 


9042 Little Snow-White (Schneewittchen) 


go4za ords and Connecting Text for Recitation 
90°33 The Magic Well. A Pastoral Cantata 

90334 Book of Words . ° 

90336 Tonic-Sol-fa edition 


9034 The Promised Land. A Sacred Cantata. 

9044 Riibezahl. Op. 593. 

Words and Connecti 1g Text for Recitation. 
go30 The Seven Ravens. Op. 570. 

Words and Connecting Text for Recitation. 
9039 The Seasons. A Masque for 4 Female Voices .. 


go26 ACTON, J. The Forest Bells. Cantata for Female Voices, 
Soli and 3-part Chorus, with Pianoforte 


12mo 


12mo 


The Rose and the Nightingale. Cantata for Female 
Voices, Soli and Chorus (3-part), with Pianoforte 
8987 ANDRE, A. Birthday Cantata. £. & G. 


go27 —— 


ge62 BARRI,ODOARDO, The Flower Queen, Cantata... 
90624 Book of Words... 
ge86 BENEDICT. The Water Spirits. Cantata. &. 


13540 BRAHMS, J. Psalm XIII. Op. 27. For oak Female 
Chorus, with Organ or Piano, Vocal Score ... 


13724 —— 12 Lieder und Romanzen. For Four eal Voices. 
A Capella. Op. 44. Pianoforte ad Jib. EB. & U. 
ge65 CALDICOTT,A J. ARhine Legend. Cantata for Soprano, 
Mezzo-Soprano, and Contralto (Soli and 3-part Chorus) 
Tonic Sol-fa Edition wale 
COLERIDGE-TAYLOR, S. The Gitanos. A Cantata- ities 


etta. Soli and 3-part Chorus, with Connecting Words for 
Recitation. Op. 26:— 


go88 Vocal Score 
7088S Tonic Sol-fa notation . 
go88a_ —_— Book of Words and Cameng Text for recitation 


4257 CONCONE, J. The ere s Concert. 
and Chorus for 3 Voices 


qoosa 


Contralto Solo 


4258 —— Morning Hymn from Rossini’s ‘‘ Semiramide.” Duet and 


Chorus for 3 Voices a in aa ; 
4259 —— A Starlight Night. Duet and 3-part Chorus 


DIEHL, LOUIS. Slumberetta. A Musical Charade for Solo 
and 3-part Chorus, with Pianoforte Accompaniment :— 


9063 Vocal Score... on ove ose 

9063a ~=— Book of Words... an 

go64 —— The Quarrel of the Flowers. For Solo Voices and Chorus 
in Unison. A musical recital (in costume) . ° 


goog HATTON, G. F. The Golden Rose. Cantata for Female 
Voices (Soli and 3-part Chorus), with Pianoforte Accomp. 


HAYDN, J. Toy Symphony, Arranged in G for two Treble 
Voices, Pianoforte, and 8 Toy Instruments :— 
g241 +‘ Full Score and Parts ... 
Vocal parts to ditto “a sal fe -_ oe 
—— Toy Symphony, inc Arranged for two Treble Voices, 


with Pianoforte, 7 Toy .nstruments, and 2 Violins and Bass 
(ad id.), by H. Heale :— 


9242 Full Score and C Instr 
9243 Vocal Parts, 8vo_.. 
(The Toy Instruments may ils had of the Publishers. ) 


o2414 





al Parts. 4to 


‘omc owt em 


an oem 


AAAs 


+wagaand 


oa 


! 


Paper Covers. 

No. 

gog2 HEALE, H. The Watersprites. Cantata for Soprano and 
Alto Solos and 3-part Chorus for Female Voices 

ge99 KING, OLIVER. ‘Sesneinn Cantata for Soprano and Con- 
tralto (Soli and Chorus). Op. 93. Vocal Score 

ge99a = Tonic Sol-fa Edition ... 

go98 ~KREUZ, E. The Child ond ‘the Hind. “Cantata for Sepane 
and Alto, Soli and Chorus. Op. 35. £. 

g096 -~ LEVEY, W. C. Robin Hood. Cantata for Boys Weless, 
Soli ‘and 4-part Chorus " 

ge94 LEWIS, C. HUTCHINS. The “Verdict of the Seow. 
Cantata for female voices, soli and two- nue chorus, with 
pianoforte accompaniment 

y0974 Words separately ose 


9066 MART, G. B. The Rose Quest. 
soli and two- part chorus 

4346 MENDELSSOHN. Hear my Prayer. “een, Arenged 
for Female Voices (Sopr. Solo and 4-part Chorus) with 
Pianoforte Accompaniment by H. Heale . 

gtot MOFFAT, A. The Passing Year. A Pastoral Cantata foe 
Soli and Chorus (2-part). Complete 

Or in 4 parts, each complete in itself :— 
giora-d Spring, Summer, Autumn, Winter .. each 
gioz —— In Our Village. A School Song- ee for Unison Chorus 
(or two parts ad /74.) 
g103 MORGAN, ORLANDO, The Senent of Eloisa. Cantata. 
9047 OTTO, J. Christmas Time. Cantata for Children. Soli for 


Soprani and Bassi, and Chorus of Female Voices and “7 
Instruments. Vocal Score eco ove . ‘ 


A Cun for female voices, 


90474 Book of Words. 12mo.. ‘ a , : 

goso POISE, M. F- Little Christmas A Village Lee, for Ladies’ 
Voices. Soli and 3- gg Chorus, —- ath W. Chalmers 
Masters , 

gosoa Book of W ords ve ose 


REINECKE, C. Cantatas for Soprano ‘and Alto Soli, and 
3-part Chorus of Female Voices. Vocal Scores :— 
gos6 —— Bethlehem, Sacred Cantata. Op.170. AZ. 
9054 —— Cinderella. Op. 150. ° 
Words and Connecting Text for Recitation. 


ges4a 

goss —— The Enchanted Swans. Op. 164 

90556 ords and Connecting Text for Recitation. 

9076 —— Goodluck and Badluck (Gliickskind und Pechvogel) for 
Female Voices, Soli and 3-part Chorus, with Pianoforte Duet 
Accompaniment. Op.177. Vocal Score. Z.&G, 4to 

90765 Book of words for performance as a Fairy Opera. 12mo 

go76e ~~ Book of words for performance as a Fairy Scenic Cantata 

g0s3 —— Little Rosebud, or the Sleeping Beauty (Dornrdschen). 
Op. 139. £. «+ . en pe oa - 7 ue 

90534 — Words and Connecting Text for Recitation. 


gos2 —— Little Snowdrop (Schneewittchen). Op. 133. &. 

Qo52a Words and Connecting Text for Recitation. 
go526 Tonic Sol-fa Notation, Edited by W. G. Mc oe 
go68 —— Snowdropand Rosebud. Op. 218, £ 


g068a Words and Connecting Text for Recitation. 12mo 
— The Tree that wanted other leaves. A Song to get my 
little sister to sleep. For Female Voices, Solo and 2-part 
Chorus. 
10069. «= Vocal Score oe ee ee ee « ee 
too6ga 2-part Chorus parts 


g0s7 RHEINBERGER, J. Poor Henry. A Comic Opera for 

Children, Soli and 3-part Chorus, with _— Ac com- 

paniment, and acting Characters. Vocal Se 

The Daughter of Jairus. Cantata for ; ae ani and. Alti 

Soli, 3-part Chorus of Female or Boys’ Voices, with Piano- 

forte Accompaniment. Vocal Score. £. 

9156 —— Christ raiseth Jairus’ Daughter. Sacred Cantata for Treble 
Voices, Soli and 3-part Chorus, the words — from the 
Scriptures by J. Powell Metcalfe, M.A. 

(The words separately: per copy, met, 1d. ; 

4360 SCHUMANN. “Chorus of Houris,” from “ Paradise and the 

Peri.” , os one ons an . ee 


ge6g SMITH, SEYMOUR. The Fairies’ Festival. A Fairy Kinder- 
garten Cantata for Children, Soli and 3-part Chorus. 


9155 -— 


or per 100, net, 38.) 





godga Words only. 4s. per 10>, or 1d. per copy. am 

ge70 The Moon, Ode for Female Voices. Soli and 3-part 
Chorus .. eee in eee ' s ar 

ovr — on Time. A Pastoral Cantata for Soli and Chorus 
(2-part) : 


9073 SWEPSTONE, E. The va ann Cantata for Female 
Voices, Soli, and Chorus, with Pianoforte Accompaniment 

9074 —— Idylls ofthe Moon. Cantata for Soli and Chorus (2-part) 

g1og WALLACE, \ pag The pee Cantata. on 
and 3-part Chorus) .. 


London; AUGENER LTD., 199, Regent Street ; 6, New Burlington Street ; and 22, Newgate Street. 
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MODERN PIANOFORTE ALBUMS 


Edition 
No. 
8377a-e ALBUM POUR LE PIANO. A Collection of Favourite 


Pianoforte Pieces, principally by modern composers. 


5 Books, each 
4956 BARGIEL, W. 6 Bagatelles. > a 
4957 BENDEL-ALBUM a * Ss se “ie 2 
The Spinning Wheel. Idyl, Heart’s-ease, The Shepherd's 
Star, A Morning Walk, and Cradle Song (O. Thiimer). 
BLUMENTHAL-ALBUMS. 12 Favourite Pieces : 
6063@ Voll. 6Pieces ... 
60636 i. oo ae ooo 
$064 BRAHMS, é, 
uthor. 8vo 
Variations, Op. 93 Variations, Op. 21, 
Nos, 1 and 2 Vosteslens and Fugue (Handel), Op. 24; 
Variations (Paganini), ~~ 35; Walzer, Op. 39; 2 Etudes 
after Chopin and Webe 
FARJEON, H. Night Music -_ = 
In the Moonlight, Slumber Song, Will. 0 the. Wisp, Night 
Rustlings, The Fairies’ Summons, The cold, gray hour, 
At Parting. 
FIELD, J. 9 Nocturnes... — sis sie ae Aa, 
After Franz Liszt's Edition. 
GOTTSCHALK-ALBUM me 
Danse Ossianique, Le Banjo, Pasquinade. 
GOUNOD-ALBUM ..... oon c. 
La Pervenche, Le Ruisseau, Le ‘Soir, cas Pifferari,. Royal 
Minuet, Musette, Le Ba: d’Enfants (Valse facile), Valse 
ry rome Valsette. 
MELLER-ALBY ; c. 
La Chasse, ite F orelle, Auf Flageln des Gesanges. 
HENSELT-ALBUM ... c. 
Chanson d'amour, La Fontaine, ‘La Gondola, Chanson de 
Printemps, Répos d'amour, Si oiseau j'étais, Berceuse, 
Petite Valse. 
HORVATH, G. 3 Miniatures. Op. 7 wa +h 
Venetian Nocturne, May Song, Spanish Serenade. 


KING'S CORONATION BOOK, THE. Marches and Choral 


Op 4 


Select Pianoforte Works. Revised by the 
Bd., 6/6 


4 Ballads, Op. 10; 
$163 


6588 
6143 


6138 


6470 


8166 


ieces, Edited by Edmondstoune Duncan . 
Bound incloth gilt __... : 
Contents : :—Meyerbeer, Coronation March from “Le Pro- 
héte'’; Le sai King Edward VII.’s Coronation 
flarch ; Handel, Allelujah from “‘The King shall re- 
joice” ; Wagner, Wedding March from ‘* Lohengrin” ; 
Beethoven, Marlborough March and ‘‘ Rule Britannia’ = 
Purcell, ‘*At his right hand shall stand the Queen” 
Cherubini, “ Les deux journées " ; Gounod, March and 
Chorus from “ Faust ” ; Wagner, Marche Réligieuse from 
** Lohengrin" ; Duncan, Pageant March; B. A. Weber, 
Coronation March from “ The Maid of Orleans."’ 
93 KJERULF-ALBUM ... ohptwen Tas ow we Ge 
Frihlingslied, Salon, Idyl, Vuggevise, Humoreske, Ber- 
ceuse, Intermezzo, Impromptu, Skizzen, Scherzo, and 
Allegro. 
LACHNER, V. 12 Landler (Rustic Dances). 
Gift to johannes Brahms... 
LANGE-ALBUM. Favourite Pless ' 
Herzeleid, Blumenlied, Edelweiss, and Diawi M: acchion. 
LISZT-ALBUMS :— 
Album of Original Pieces ... 
Liebestraum. 
Consolation. 
Sposalizio, Source. 
Popular Pieces (10). Edited by E. Pauer 
8389* 28 Schubert Lieder. C. 4to. Complete 
838ga-¢ Or, in 3 Books 
8469 Wagner-Album. 
Wagner's Operas. Liszt. C, Edited by 
auer , ' Bd., 4/- 

. Grand March; 2. Pilgrims’ Chorus; : 3. Romance (Tann- 
hauser); 4. Spinner’s Song (Flieg. Hollander); 5. Elsa's 
Dream; 6. Lohengrin’s Reproof to Elsa; 7. Elsa's 
Bridal Procession to the Cathedral; 8. Epithalamium 
and Bridal Song (Lohengrin). 

MOSZKOWSKI-ALBUMS :— 
Album Espagnol. Spanish Dances. Op. 21. (Max Pauer) 
Album, Op. 31. 6 Pieces, with Portrait. Bd., net 6/-; paper 
Album of 8 Favourite Pieces, with Portrait and Biography... 
NINETEENTH CENTURY, THE. Favourite Pieces by 


Representative Composers of the r9th century :— 


A Chrismas 


6220 


6222 “ bs = 
Hi Penseroso. 
Au bord d'une 
8221 ve _ 
Bound 6/- 
me me sie -++ Paper, each 
Seiections of Favourite Pieces from 
Transcribed by 


8245 
935° 
8242 


pate | 


9 Bo 
* 1.11. iit. 


oks . each 
The same, ‘bound in 3 Vols., with Portraits 


s. 


+. 


each 10 


° Paper Covers. | 
Ni | 


et. 
d. | 


an 


| 


os | 


Edition 


‘POLISH DANCES (Xaver Scharwenka) :— 
8380 Vol. I., with Portrait of Scharwenka, 16 Polish aay 
Rd., 7/6 


8381 Vol. If. 9 Polish Dances ... 


RACHMANINOFF-ALBUM. C.: 


6321a ~=© Vol. I._ 5 Morceaux de Fantaisie. ‘On 3. (Prélude, Elégie, 
Sérénade, Polichinelle, Mélodie) ; ae on 
63215 Vol. II. 3 Morceaux de 7. (Nocturne, Valse, Bar- 


carolle) 


6321c Vol. ITT. 4 Metessax de "Salon. 


Romance, Mazurka) eve 


RAFF-ALBUM :— 


(Mélodie, Humoreske, 


83462 Vol. I. (Manon, Aprés le coucher, Ranz-des-Vaches, 
Fleurette, Romance, Minuet) 

83466 Vol. Il. (Nocturne, manera Le Torrent, iat Loreley Fels, 
Gavotte.) C. . ° ie . 

RUBINSTEIN-ALBUM : 

83622 Vol. I. (Melody in F, Rescue, Romance in F, Nocturne, 
Impromptu. in G, Scherzo) 

836 Vol. II. (Marche & la teem, Remes nee in “eat, — 
vienne, Tarantelle).. 

836zc Vol. IIL. (Valse Caprice, Impromotu i in E flat, Nocturne 
in G, Romance in B flat, Barcarolle in a, Réverie) .. ns 

8362¢ Vol. 1V. (Trot de Cavalerie, Case in ® flat, Souvenis, 
Nocturne in F) 

8362e Vol. V. Genpeienee, Preghiera, Valse Allemagne, Bar- 
carolle in G minor) .. ie 

8362f Vol. VI. (Pr lonaise in C minor, ” Bescnrelle in G major, 
Allegro appassionato, Melody in s major, Ondine, Etude) 

8362¢ Vol. VII. Nocturne in G, Réverie, Aubade, 
Mazurka) ... oe : 

$3624 Vol. VIII. (4 Serenades) .. 

SCHULHOFF-ALBUM : — 

83g0a ~=6@ Vol. 1. (Galop di Bravura, Valse brillante, mapas sur des 
Airs bohémiens) 

83908 ~=Vol. II. (Chanson du Semen. Chai anson A 1b ire, Chnenn dns 
Paysans bohémes, Valse brillante, and Cz arisbad Polka) ... 

8390c ©=69Vol. III. (Nocturne, Seiira, mere, manna, 


Elégie, Le Tournoi) 
SORYTES-ALSUN. New Edition, sudan “ the Aaubes. 


8440a “a my (Le Soir, La Nuit, Alla Menuet, Impromptu, 
Mélodie, Danse ‘des Gnomes, Cantiléne, Scherzino, Les 
Spectres, Alla Marcia, mani Aubade, cares ae 
Passant les Steppes) 

84405 Vol. II. (Berceuse, inquidtude, ‘Sur la bonne, Le revoir, 
Menuet, Rhapsodie, Impromptu, Dans les foréis. Le jeu 
des enfants, A la montagne, En aval, Gavotte, Solitude, 
Scherzo-étude) “ie . te - oe 

844 SOUSA-ALBUM. 10 Favourite Marches wig b 

8279 orannee papess AND BCAEeES. Selected and ar- 
ranged by E. Pauer 

STRAUSS-ALBUM ;— 

8449 12 Favourite Dances.. . Bd, s5/- 

8449t Booki. (An der schénen blames Donau, Auf freiem Fusse, 
Doctrinen, Fesche Geister, Figaro Polka, Frauenherz) 

84494 Book II, (Morgenblatter; Promotionen; Schiitzen- aural 
rille; roor Nacat; Wein, Weib ; Wiener Kinder) 

STRELEZKI-ALBUM. Select Pieces :— 

6458a@ Vol. I. (Valsette, Sur la rive, In ranptand, Menuet a 
l'antique en mt bémol, Mazur) . ‘it 

64586 Vol. II. (Saltarelle brillante, Valois Gchense, ‘Mesuk, Bar- 
carolle-Venezia, La Regata Napolitana) 

TSCHAIKOWSKY-ALBUM : 

8458a Vol. I. (Troika, Romance, Chant sans Paroles, Feuillet 

d’Album, and Nocturne) 

84585 Vol. Il. (Barcarol'e, Chstnen wleta. Humoresque, Masouska 
de Salon, Valse-Scherzo, Chant sans paroles) 

8484 WEDDING ALBUM :— 


Mendelssohn, Wedding March from “ Midsummer Night's 

ream’ agner-Liszt, Elsa's Bridal Procession, 

Epithalamium ; and Wedding March from ** Lohengrin” ; 

E. Pauer, “ Solemn March”; Sédermann, ‘‘ Swedish 

Wedding March”; Weber, Wedding March from 

* Euryanthe” ; and Mozart, Wi were Procession from 
“ Nozze di Figaro” on ace 
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December 1, 1905.] THE 


EASY PIAN \OFORTE 


In AUGENER’S 
PIANOFORTE SOLO. 


‘ ALBUMS CL ASSIQUES POUR LA JEUNESSE (Classical 
Albums). Each containing about 36 Pianoforte Solos and 
Duets arranged for small hands. Selected, arranged, and 
revised by E. Paver, With Illustrated Biography. In 
paper covers, each ... 


Ex dition 


J. S. Bacu 32 Solos and 4 Duets. 
6002 BeeTHoveN @ « 6 ao 
6003 HANDEL 30s 6 os 
6004 Haypn % »® 6 at 
6005 MENDELSSOHN 30 —_—5, 6 a 
6006 Mozart 2° » 6 ae 
6007 ScHUBERT 20s 6 99 
6008 ScHUMANN WB...x\ts 4 ee 
6009 Waser 30 6 
The same Albums with . oa Fingering. Edition Nos. 
8301—8309 ... ° Paper covers, each 
Bound in cloth, each 
6174 ALBUM, 24 easy Pieces. Op. 219. By C. GuriittT ; 
8227 ALBUM. 20 melodious Tone-Pictures in pupae order. 
Op. 80. By A. LogscHHoRN 
84:8 ALBUM. 56 Pieces. By R. Scuunans. Edited we Th. 
Kullak - Bound in cloth, 5s. ; in paper covers 
8419 The same Popular edition, in paper covers 
8417 ALBUM FOR THE YOUNG. Op. 68, By R. ScHUMANN, 


Edited by Th. Kullak eco eon 
8462 ALBUM FOR THE YOUNG (legend Album). Op. 39. 
y P. Tscualkowsky. Edited by O. Thiimer 
ALBUM POUR LA JEUNESSE (Album for the Young) 
20 melodious Pieces. Op. 140. By C. Guruitt 
8148 ALBUM LEAVES FOR THE YOUNG. ao short Plesen. 
Op. ror. By C. Guruitr ove 
6a11 ALBUM FOR DIE JUGEND (Album for the Young). 
Op. 83. By A. Kruc ... 
8382 — FUR DIE JUGEND (Album ey ‘the Young) 
Op. 62. By X. ScHARWENKA 
6165a,,AQUARELLEN. 6 aria apenas By Cc Guaurrt. 
Op. 154 . 2 Books. C. each 


6162 


6335 AUS DER JUGENDZEIT. 20 hen Pieces. Op.17. By 
Max REGER di 

8207 CHILD-LIFE (Kinderleben). Op. 6a and 81. By Ta. 
Kuititak, Edited by C. Gurlitt. n paper covers 

Bound in cloth 

8313 CHILD'S LIFE, A. (Jugend Album). By E. Pauvar. 

620 CHILDREN'S ALBUM (Kinder-Album). 12 easy Pieces 
without Octaves, Op. 55. By A. Krue 

9371 CHILDREN’S ALBUM. ByC. Reinacke. 53 Children’s s 
Songs, arranged by the Author ... Oo 

6148 CHRISTMAS ALBUM. 40 short, ndelion " Plasen Op. 
140 and Op. ror. By C, Guruitr Bound in cloth 

8142 me ~~ sae PIECES for Children. Op. 36. By N. W. 

ADE 

8238 CHRISTMAS PIECES. 6 pieces “intended asa Christmas 
Present for his young friends. Op. 72. By F. Menpacs- 
SOHN-BARTHOLDY .. . 

6213 DOLLS’ BALL, A (Ein Puppenball Short, humoriatic 
pieces. Op.g2. By A. Krue... 


EASY PIECES by Bgeruoven. Selected, " edised, and 
arranged in progressive order by Eric Kuhlstrom :— 
6c24a@ =: Vol. I. The Easiest Pieces “ 


60246 Vol. II. Easy Pieces ; 
8115 EASY PIECES, 24, by C. Casanv.. " Op. or T he right han 
part within the compass of Five Notes) 


8153 EASY PIECES, 12, by Hanpgt (with 
explanatory remarks by Hans von Bilow) 
8253 EASY PIECES, by W. A. Mozart. Selected, 
arranged in progressive order by E. Kuhlstrom 
8107 EXERCISES, to1, or Elementary Studies by C, Czerny C. 


fageiag and 


edited, per 
C. 


6154 FIRST LESSONS. 34 short Melodies. Op. 117. By C. 

GuRuiTT __... eve eee eve on eos one am 
8357 FIRST LESSONS. Easy Pieces. Op. 252. ByC. Reinecke 
6sor) KINDERGARTEN. Op. 179 By C. _Guruirt. 


6593) 2 Books each 
KINDERGARTEN (Musical). By C. Reinecke :— 


6341 Vol. I. My First Pieces, Within the “ee of Five 
Notes .. 

6342 be Il. Favourite Melodies, Within the compats « ‘of Five 
Notes. eee 

6343 ~+Vol. ILI. My first Songs ~_ “ . 

6344 Vol. IV. Folk-songs ~ Dances. I. “ 

6345 Vol. V. Folk-songs and Dances. II. ° 

6346 Vol. VI. Telling Fairy Tales 

6347. Vol. VII. Musical Illustrations .. on 

6348 Vol. VIII. Masquerade. Part I. eee 

¢349 «Vol. IX. Masquerade. Part II., eee 


aoe 
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YOUNG PLAYERS, 
Continental Fingering). 
a _ " Pianoforte Solo (continued) ~~ 
eine LITTLE SKETCHES (without Octaves). Op. 77. By E. 
KRAUSE ove , eee ese ose I 
6177 MELODIOUS PIECES for Beginners. By C. Gurutt 1 6 


6265 


MELODIOUS PIECES, 6, by A. Notck, Op. sr ... ¢ 
8281 


MUSICAL SCRAP BOOK roo short Pieces 
Classical Composers, without Octaves. By E 
The same, bound in cloth 


by various 
- PAVER 


8146 OUR FAVOURITE TUNES Wase L ieblings-Melodien). 
A Collection of Melodies, Ancient and Modern. By 
Cornetivus GuRLITT. Op, 106 Bound 

8145a,5 — I. and IU, " Paper Covers each 

8146¢ ook III. Composers of the Romantic School we each 


PRIMULA SERIES, THE, OF PIANOFORTE ALBUMS. 
By Eric Kuntsrrom. A collection of Original Pieces 
and Exercises for Small Hands and in Easy Keys, leading 
up to the difficulty of Clementi’s first Sonatina in c : 


First Series. 


588r 80 Exercises for use in the most elementary stages of Piano- 
forte Playing. C. 

5882 50 Elementary Origin al Pieces (without Octaves) 

5883% 39 Melodious Pieces for Beginners, by Cornelius Gurlitt. 
Op. 227 

5884” Easy Pie es, suitable 2s First Lessons, by C. Reinecke. 
Op. 252 

s88s% 45 Origins al Pieces (without On tav es) v 

5886% 50 Preludes and Studies eco 

5887% 32 Pianoforte Duets ... 

Sgconp Series. 
A collection of Popular Airs, Marches, etc., arranged in an 

Easy Style, and advancing in difficulty from Clement's 
Sonatina in c: 

5891 26 British Melodies By Earc KUHLSTROM 

5892 30 Operatic Melodies... a 

5893 56 National Songs and Dances. By C, Gurutrr 

5894 18 School Marches. Arranged by Eric Kunistrom 

5895 38 Folk-songs and Dances. Arranged by C. Reinecke 

5896 42 Folk-songs and Dances. Arranged by C. Reingcxs 

6195 SANTA-CLAUS ALBUM, 12 Musical ae _ 112. 
By A. KruGc . oo 

6163 SCENES OF CHIL DHOOD. Op. 74 By C. Gururr . 


8412a SCENES OF CHILDHOOD. (Kinderscenen). Easy Pieces. 
Op. 15. By R. Schumann. Edited by Th. Kullak 
SCENES FROM CHILDHOOD. Aus der Kinderwelt. 
Characteristic Pieces. By A. LogscHnorn : 
8228a, 5 Op. 96 és ous es 2 Books, each 
B2a8c, d Op. 100 : = ee 2 Books, each 
6340 TWELVE PIECES (to the Memory of Cornelius Gurlitt) on 
the initials ““C. G."” Op, a62. By C. Reingcxer .. 





6207 THE VILLAGE FAIR. Easy characteristic Pieces without 
Octaves. Op. 61. By A. Kruc ‘ oun ow nd 
6025 WALTZES, ty by L. v. Beernoven. Progressively arrange 
etc. by E. Kuhlstrom ove ‘ c 
PIANOFORTE. DUET. 
8528 BERENS, H.., 27 Pianoforte Duets. The Primo part within 
the compass of 5 Notes. Op. 62 ene Cc 
85416 DIABELLI, A. 28 Melodious Exercises, the Primo part 
within the compass of 5 notes... eee one 
8s4sa@ GURLITT, C. Grateful Tasks. 26 Ori zinal Pieces in all 
the Major and Minor Keys; the Melodies (Primo) con- 
structed upon 5 notes. Op. 102 
6924 18 Short Pieces (the Secondo within the compass of 
s notes) Op. 136 2 e 
—— Der Kindergarten. Op. 17 
6592 Book II. 17 Pianoforte rs Pad eco 
6594 Book 1V. National Hymns (National- Hymmen) a 


85632, KIEL, F. Easy Piano Duets. Op. 12 *2 Books, each 


6935 KIRCHNER, F. Tone Sketches (Ton-Skizzen). Op. om. 
4 Pieces ons os os 
69334,6 KRUG, A. Double Blossoms. 10 Melodious Pieces i in 
easy style. Op. 114 és 2 Books, each 
PARRY, SIR HUBERT. Pant Popular Tunes of 
the British Isles. Selected and arranged :— 
69584 Book I. English and Irish Airs é - 
69586 Book II. Scotch, Welsh, and Border Songs 
PRIMULA SERIES. A Collection of Original Pieces for 
small hands :— 
5887% Book V. 32 Pianoforte Duets .. . 
8603 REINECKE, C._ 12 Pianoforte Duets. Opt s 54 . 
6871-79 —— Musical Kindergarten, 9 Books ... each 
8618 SCHUBERT, F. The Maid of the Mill. 20 Songs arranged 


by E. Pauer 


London: AUGENER LIMITED, 199, Regent. Street; ih New Burlington Street; and 22, Newgate Street. 
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THE MONTHLY MUSICAL RECORD. {December 1, 1905. 


ON JANUARY Ist, 1906, begins the 
36th Year of Publication of 


THE 


MONTHLY MUSICAL RECORD. 


High-class Musical Periodical appearing on the 
lst of every month. 


(Commenced on ist of January, 1871.) 


The price of the MONTHLY MUSICAL RECORD is, for 


AN ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION (which may commence at any time), 2s. or post free 2s. 6d. 
SINGLE NUMBERS , ‘ . . : ° ‘ ‘ ' 2d. or post free 23d. 


Among the Contributors (past and present) of the MONTHLY Musical RECORD are :-—EBENEZER 
PROUT, B.A. Lond., Professor of Music in the University of Dublin, etc. ; Professor E. PAUER, Professor 
FR. NIECKS, C. A. BARRY, J. S. SHEDLOCK, W. A. BARRETT, C. F. POHL, EDWARD 
DANNREUTHER, W. G. CUSINS, Professor C. REINECKE, S. JADASSOHN, Dr. FR. CHRY- 
SANDER, Dr. LANGHANS, Professor XAVER SCHARWENKA, LUDWIG NOHL, STEPHEN S. 
STRATTON, J. B. KRALL, W. S. B. WOOLHOUSE, F. CORDER, E. F. JACQUES, Dr. C. W. 
PEARCE, Professor FRANKLIN PETERSON, Miss CONSTANCE BACHE, E. A. BAUGHAN, 
EDMONDSTOUNE DUNCAN, S. D. C. MARCHESI, ERNEST NEWMAN, Mrs. ROSA NEWMARCH, 
PROFESSOR Dr. HUGO RIEMANN, LOUIS B. PROUT, Miss CHRISTINA STRUTHERS, Etc. Erc. 








Among the principal features of the MONTHLY MusicaL REcORD may de mentioned :-— 


ANALYSES OF STANDARD WORKS. 

ARTICLES ON MUSICAL HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, AND EDUCATION. 

. HOME AND FOREIGN MUSICAL NEWS. 

REVIEWS, CONCERT NOTICES, ETC. 

. MUSICAL SUPPLEMENT of 4 pages of Music by Classical and 
Modern Composers. 

6. LISTS OF NEW MUSIC. 


mp whnd 





‘The “Monthly Musical Record” is entirely independent of any clique 
or party, and supports all that is good and true in Musical Art, 
from whatever source. Circulation, 6,000 per Month. 


London : AUGENER Limited, 6, New Burlington Street, W., and 22, Newgate Street, E.C. 
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~ Robert Cocks § (0's Planotortes. 





All Models are Full Compass, Iron-framed, Full Trichord, Check Action, 
and constructed with Sostenente Sound-Boards. 


In Black, Walnut, and Rosewood, with Marquetry or Gold 
Chased Panels. 


Class A. The “School” Piano ... = ve one ... 26 guineas. 
»* I. The ‘‘ Student’s” Piano on . ose 28 Po 
oe la. The “ Academy” Piano ow ous ate o- of o 
“ Ib. Ditto (Overstrung) 33 : 
o . oe * Universal ” Piano ous one “ cco JO ons 
» Il. The “ Boudoir” Piano .. ian a pas ae a 
+ IV. The “ Drawing-Room” Piano on oss wo oe 


Gerbard Adaw’s Pianofortes. 


Awards at the Exhibitions of Londen, 1851 ; ; Paris, 1851; London, 1862; 
Vienna, 1873 ; Diisseldorf, 1880 ; , 1883; Antwerp, 1885, 


Overstrung,Iron Frame. fFullTone. Responsive Touch. 
From 42 Guineas. 


NEWMAN BROS. 


Company, 








Chicago, Illinois. 


AMERICAN ORGANS, 
Parlour and Chapel 
styles, from 20 
guineas, 


New Models on View. 

. Unrivalled for quality of 
Tone. 

Exquisite Finish. 


CASH} DISCOUNT OR EASY PAYMENT SYSTEM. 
Lilustrated Catalogues and Terms Post Free on Application. 


Pianos Tuned in London and Suburbs by yearly contract or 
otherwise. 
Instruments renovated at moderate cost or allowed for om the 
turchase of new ones. Estimates sent on application. 


MUSICAL RECORD. 251 


MUSIC CARRIERS, 
PORTFOLIOS, AND 
MUSIC CABINETS 


IN LARGE VARIETY, from 1/+ upwards. 


‘*‘MAELZEL” METRONOMES. 
BEST LONDON MAKI 


Walnut or Rosewood - 18 6 
with Bell . we 28 o 


FRENCH MAKI 


Mahogany or Walnut . cas os Se ee Se 

with Bell. ‘ ued , from 16 o 

Tape Pocket Metronome ; I o 
wind-up, best make, brass... 1 


VIOLIN, TENOR, AND CELLO 
STRINGS 


IN RELIABLE QUALITIES. 


TUNING FORKS. 


C and A (Old Philharmonic) line ee §6each 


I Oo 

Guaranteed C 517.3 (French) ' ‘ 2 0 
or A 435 or e+e 2 oO 

od C 522 (New Philharmonic) 20 


BROTHERHOOD’S 


“ TECHNICON ” 
FOR HAND TRAINING AND DEVELOPMENT. 


**The Student’s” Technicon ... eee , - £3 ™ 
(Full particulars on application.) 


HAND-GUIDE FOR THE 
PIANOFORTE. 


Kalkbrenner’s Improved Hand-Guide, in mahogany... 10 o 


Packing Board ; ans one ous ' o 6 


TOY INSTRUMENTS. 


Per Set complete. 


lo Conradi’s Christmas Overture (including Packing 22 0 


»» Gutrlitt’s Toy Symphony (including Packing) 25 oO 
»» Haydn’s or Romberg’s Toy Symphony (includ 

ing Packing) 28 o 
,»» Otto’s Christmas Time (including Packing) 22 Oo 
», Reinecke’s Toy Symphony ... eee sia, Dee 
Two Packing Boxes for same ai extra 3 0 


Tue Toy INSTRUMENTS ARE ALSO SUPPLIED SINGLY. 


AUGENER LIMITED (ROBERT COCKS & CO., Established 1823), London. 
PIANCFORTE SHOWROOMS—6, New Burlington Street, W. 
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EDITION VOLUMES. 
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{December 1, 


BOUND IN CLOTH. 


ARRANGED ACCORDING TO CLASSES. 


PIANOFORTE MUSIC. 

ALBUMS (CLASSICAL)... Each containing about 36 Piano- 
forte Solos and Duets arranged for small hands. Selected, 
Arranged, and Revised by E. Pauzr. With Illustrated 
Biography. £. 4to each 4 


8301 Bach Album 304 Haydn Album |8 
8302 Beethoven Album an 5s Mendelssohn Album ls 19 
8303 Handel Album C,| 8306 Mozart Album | 8308 Weber Album 


8010 +BACH, J. S. 48 Preludes and Fugues (E. Pauer). 
9704-6 BEETHOVEN. Complete (38) Sonatas. Folio Edition. 


Printed on best English paper, with wide margins, Por- 
trait and Historical Notes. E. Pauer. £. 3 Vols. :— 


Artistic Binding in Gold and Colours. In best morocco 
In cloth, gilt sides and edges 


No. Net. 


s. @. 


6 


Schumann Album 
Schubert Album 


8vo 


+-2T0 
aA . ° 126 
8044a-c —— Sonatas (Quarto Edition), critically mer by E Eusebius 


Mandyczewski (Edition compared and add asad after 
Beethoven's original text). 3 Vols, each 


8045a-c —— Sonatas (Quarto). New Edition by G. Buonamici, 
with Portrait and Historical Notes, &c. C. 3Vols. each 6 
—— Complete Pianoforte Works. Octavo Edition. With 
Historical Remarks, &c. Edited by E. Pauer, £.:— 


Vol. I. 38 Piano Sonatas. With Illustrated Biography, 
Portrait, Metronome, and Historical Notes to each Sonata 


Vol. Il. 21 Books of Variations, 16 Books of smaller Pieces, 
and 4 Piano Duets a 


8036 1. 11.——Complete pethelivatons arr. by E. Pauer, 2 » Vols. ohh 5 
8064 BRAHMS, J. Select Works. Revised bythe Author. Z. 8vo 6 


g8g9ea-d CALLCOTT, W. H. The atta saat Admired Sacred 
Melodies. -4 Vols., each 7 


CHILDREN’S CLASSICS, THE. (E. Paner). E. 4to. 


eachvolume 4 — 
The Children’s Bach. The Children’s Schubert. 
The Children’s Beethoven. The Children’s Schumann. 
The Children’s Handel. The Children’s Weber. 
The Children’s Haydn. Musical Pastime for 
The Children’s Mendelssohn. Young. 
The Children’s Mozart. Musical Scrap-Book. 


CHOPIN. PIANOFORTE WORKS. Revised by Cari 
ee final Revise by Xaver Scharwenka. Senge 
Vols., with Portrait - meee. ; . : 
Waltzes 
= Mazurkas .. ws 
11 Polonaises .. 
19 Nocturnes .. 
named . 
us and F 
Rendos ‘and Scherzos 
Studies and Preludes 
Sonatas 
Berceuse, Barcarolle, and six other Works 
Concertos and other works originally for Pianoforte and 
Orchestra. Pianoforte Part .. é ‘ - a 
—— Complete Studies (Folio), by E. Seas. E. se 
CLASSIC COMPANION, THE. A Collection of easy 
and moderately difficult Pieces from the Works of the 
most Celebrated Composers of the 17th and 18th Centuries. 
Edited by E. Pauer. £. 4to :— 
bs ~ I. Corelli to Mozart, (With Mozart’s aed 
.Il. Haesler to Field.. e 
val III. Onslow to Schubert. (r9th Century) is 
CLEMENTI, M. Gradus ad Parnassum, or the Art of Playing 
the Pianoforte. 1oo Studies. Newly fingered, phras 
and annotated by G. Buonamici. C. 4to. 2Vols. each 
— Selection of 29 Studies from Gradus. aes by Carl 
Tausig. £. Folio oe ee 2 
COUPERIN, F. Piéces de Clavecin. ie par J. bshens 
et F, Chrysander. 8vo, Bound in 2 Vols. .. ‘each 
CRAMER, J. B. Studies. Selected, Revised, and the 
Fingering Supplemented, with Marks of Expression, and 
Directions asto the proper mode of practising them, &c., 
by E. Pauer. With Portrait. Z. Folio, in cloth.. 
— Etudes. (H. Reinhold.) C. 4to. Limp cloth.. 
CZERNY. Etude de la Vélocité. Op. 299. &. — cloth 
8110 —— 40 Daily Studies. £. 4to. Limpcloth , 
9907 —— Op.4o0. The School of Fugue Playing. E. ; 
9908a-d—— Op. 500. Theoretical and Practical School. 4 Vols. . each 2 
9908 —— Supplement to same ee 
8126 ENGEL,C. Pianoforte School for Young Beginners. 


6 


8030 
8032 
7 


the 


» 5 





SSlCurear 


UM ADS SFUW OV N 


8106 
8109 


E 
4to 
— MANN. 8: Instructive Selections from the Compositions 
of Haydn, Mozart, and Beethoven. Arranged in one 
order, C. 4to 


8131 


- * * 


No. 
8275 


Pianoforte Music (continued). 

FAMILY GIFT BOOK, THE. A Collection of Pianoforte 
Pieces, comprising Christmas Music, Pastorals, Hunting 
Songs, Love Songs, Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Songs, Patriotic 
Hymns, National Melodies, Dances of the Olden Time, 
National Dances and Modern Dances, many of them com- 
posed for this Work. With Illustrations and Poetical 
Quotations. (475 pages, the largest collection of good 
Pianoforte Music ever collected under one cover. ) _——- 
by E. Pauer. 4to .. r ° 


GURLITT, C. Our Favourite Tunes. A Collection of 
Melodies, Ancient and Modern. Op. 106. C. 4to oe 
Christmas Album. > Short Melodious Pieces, > 140 

and ror. 4to. C. ee é ee 


HAYDN. Complete Pianoforte Solo Works. Edited and 
Fingered by E. Pauer, with Portrait, &c. 8vo ae 
— oy Det? Piano Works, Revised, rorentes and Fingered 
. Riemann. 3 Vols. .. +. each 


8146 


6143 


Peg STEPHEN. Progressive Studies. 4to. C.:— 
Vol. I. 25 Studies, to cultivate the feeling for rhythm and 
expression, Op. 47, and 30 Studies, Op. 46 (H. Scholtz) 
Vol. II. 25 Melodious aera > 45; and the gigi of 
Phrasing, Op. 16 .. 


KING'S CORONATION BOOK, THE. 
Choral Pieces, Edited by E. Duncan 


KULLAK, TH. Child-life (Kinderleben). 24 Original 
Pieces. Op. 62 and 81. Revised by Cornelius Gurlitt. C. 


LISZT. ‘Transcriptions of 22 Songs by Schubert. 8vo 


28 of Schubert's Lieder, transcribed eer y tinge of 
Schubert). gto .. ° 


—— Wagner-Album, Favourite Pieces tins Wagner $s Operas, 
transcribed (Portrait of Wagner). 4to < 


Marches and 


MENDELSSOHN. Songs without Words. C. 
42 Lieder ohne Worte (containing 7 Books) 
—— Songs without Words. With Poetical Mottoes. 


4to :— 


(Pauer). 
8vo 
MERRY MUSICIANS. Favourite Dances and other 
cheerful Pieces from the Works of the most celebrated 
Composers of the 17th and 18th centuries. (E. Pauer.) 4to. 


MOSCHELES. Studies for the Pianoforte as finishing Lessons 
for Advanced Performers, consisting of 24 Characteristic 
Compositions in the different major and minor keys. Op. 70, 
with Portrait. Revised by E. Pauer. gto :— 

With Continental Fingering ov 

With English Fingering ‘a 

ag M. eal 
Portrait) . 


Album. 6 wane a 


MOZART. deta (22) Sonatas. Folio Edition, Finely 
engraved, printed on best stout paper, with wide ~~ re 
Portrait. Revised, Fingered, and E ited by E. Pauer. £. 

Edition de Luxe. Artistic vnaays in om = colours. 
best morocco ee 
In cloth, gilt sides and edges 


—— Complete (63) Pianoforte Works. 


Vol. I. 22 Sonatas, with Portrait. 
Metronome, Historical Notes, &c. 
Vol. IL. 


—_— Edition : - 
Illustrated Biography, 
(Pauer) 


2t Books of Variations, 12 — Pheces, end 
his 8 Piano Duets. (Pauer) .. ee 


8260 1. 11.—12 Symphonies, arranged by Max Pauer. 


Sasr 
8252 


2 vels. ensh 


NINETEENTH CENTURY, THE. Pianoforte Phew by 
Representative Composers ‘of the roth century. Chrono- 
logically arranged. C. 

Voi. I. 


8271 


4to. — 
Benda, Come. Schumann, Taubert, Lachner, 
t, Hiller, Thalberg, Haberbier, Wagner, Hen- 
selt, se Hellen Volkmann (Portrait of Liszt) .. 
Sterndale Bennett, Gade, Gounod, Kiel, Raff, 
ae my Kirchner, Schulhoff, E. Pauer, Bargiel, 
Seeling, Biilow, Rubinstein (Portrait of Rubinstein) 
Bendel Brahms, Jensen, Barnett, Rheinberger, 
Tschaikowsk Dvorak, Grieg, H. Scholtz, 
Mackenzie, a! Scharweaka, Nicode, Moszkowski, 
Max Pauer ( Portrait of Scharwenka) 


8300 OLD ENGLISH COMPOSERS for the 
Harpsichord. (E. Pauer) 


8297 OLD GERMAN COMPOSERS for the Clavecin. 
8298 OLD ITALIAN COMPOSERS. (E. Pauer) .. 





Vol. I, 


Vol. III. 


. vi and 


1905, 


Net. 
$s. 


» to 


(E. Pauer) ro 


9—- 

















